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IN THIS ISSUE 


ANALYSIS 


An original analysis of Or- 
dinary Life Production based 
on records from seven com- 
panies over a period of six 
months and a study of the 
death claims paid during the 
same period. 


ADVANCE 


One of the outstanding 
achievements of medical sci- 
ence has been the consistent 
lowering of the death rate of 
tuberculosis. See page eight 
for Dr. Hoffman's annual re- 
view of the battle against 
this dread disease. 


GENERAL 


Dividend schedules of a num- 
ber of companies are shown 
in “Costs and Contracts." 
See also, Verdict, Depart- 
mental Digest, Prospecting, 
and a short sales article by 
Wilson Slick 
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Toward Bigger Achievement 


Next vear this Company will celebrate its 
first quarter-century of service. It has won 
the confidence and good will of westerners. 
It reviews a record of steady. conservative 
vet constant modernization of 
views and methods. 


progress. 


| 
Direct liberal home office contracts for | | 
fieldmen. *Non-forfeitable renewals. *A | 
complete line of policies. *Juvenile, 
women. group. wholesale. accident and 
health. *Proven organized selling plans. 
‘Dynamic presentations. *Sales aids for | 


every situation. *Understanding home 


YOURS TO ENJOY 


That is the title of a de luxe brochure around 
which Fidelity has built a direct mail work plan 
with which to supplement its successful lead service. 
These two workable tools offer an organized plan 
of work which is unusually resultful. 


A Life Income for You 


That is the selling theme around which the work 
plan is built. It is a theme which induces a cordial 
reception, a fair hearing and substantial business. 
Fidelity offers, in addition to its Income for Life 
plan, Family Income, Family Maintenance and an 
Adjustment plan—all peculiarly suited to today’s 
needs. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President | 
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IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 








office cooperation. *Really helpful instruce- 











tion and supervision for new men. Write 
for details. 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sacramento California 











MEN WANTED 
RELIABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY MEN TO SELL 
Phe United Six-Way Protection Contract 
Issued by the 


UNITED LIFE 


and 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIKE 
All — ONE POLICY: 
IF YO IVE TO AGE 65 tt pay you $5.00 
ir YO Dit BEFORE AGE 65 t will pay your family $5,000 
IF ANY FATAL ACCIDENT should ur to you—it will pay your family 
$10 
CER TAIN FATAL ACCIDENTS s ij occur to you—it will pay your 
iF “ACE ENT AL N RY st ncat a ~ “ 
you $50. r er « 2 $25 “ a 
This pays r one da we a td 
Non-Ca a N a e 
IN ADDITION: 
IF YO BECOME TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DI SARLED you 
wi be rellevted f the necessit f mas & ar Carine? presen <1 
yt age 6G yu © receive $5 just as though you had n 
yourself. Im the event of your prior jeath the FULL 

FACE VALUE f the Policy « e paid ur family 

r Life Insurance mtract provides such omplete cor _— re. The 

s the lowest ottainable ‘or the 4 nefits gra 

GENFRAL AGENCY AN DISTRICT “MANAGER ol PORTCNITI ks 
AVAILABLE in New Engians Michigan- North and South Carolina 

nnsylvanis— MI ri—Ne Jerse D s t & Colu bia. 


w items Agency jemaeneant 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















THE LIFE INSURANCE 


YEAR BOOK 
1935 EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 











Unique Versatility 
of Sales Equipment 


Participating AND Non-Participating Facilities 

Standard Life and Endowment Policies 

"5-WAY" Life Insurance (combining Accident, 
Sickness, Accidental Loss of Sight or Limb, Old 
Age and Death coverage in one policy-unit) 

Term Expectancy—Life Expectancy—Modified Life 
(non-participating rate) 

5 and 10-Year Term (annual dividend OR non- 
participating) 

Retirement Income WITH Immediate Insurance 

Retirement Annuities and Life Annuities 

Family Income Protection (in conjunction with 
regular policies) 

Sub-Standard Insurance 

Non-Cancellable Disability Income Insurance 

Modern Accident Insurance for Men and Women 

Medical Expense Reimbursement Plans 


and 


Individualized Distribution Service 


FOR EVERY PERSONAL INSURANCE NEED 
"THERE'S A PACIFIC MUTUAL POLICY THAT 
FITS" 

The 


Founded 1868 


facie Mutual Lite 


/nsurance Company acura 


KEMP 


sident 


COCHRAN A. N. 
ard Pre 


GEORGE I. 


Chairman of the Bo 


Offices in principal centers in 42 states 


Home Office Assets | 








Los Angeles, Cal. Over $205,000,000 
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No sign of worry about the money he 
owes for his college expenses—at Grinnell 
College in 1908. 


CERTAIN cheerful confidence seems to 

mark the features of Gerard Scholte 
Nollen from the time he was an undergrad- 
uate at Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, until 
the present day. He was born at Pella, lowa, 
August 29, 1880, and entered the life insur- 
ance business immediately upon graduation 
from college with the Bankers Life Company 
Des Moines. His maternal grandfather, the 
Rev. Henry Peter Scholte, led a considerable 
band of Holland Dutch families to America 
in 1846—to escape religious persecution— 
and founded the town of Pella in central 
lowa. His father was a country banker whose 
hobby was the study of ancient languages 
and higher mathematics, a passion which was 
later reflected in his son's aptitude for 
actuarial work. G. S. Nollen became vice- 
president of the Bankers Life Company in 
1919 and was elected president of the com- 
pany seven years later. He is married and 
has two children, both daughters. 




















GERARD 
SCHOLTE 
NOLLEN 


President 
of the 
Bankers Life 
Company 
and 
Executive Head 
of the 
American Life 
Convention 










































G. S. Nollen during the early stages of 
his brilliant career as an actuary and life 
insurance executive. 
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PLAN TO ADD TO YOUR 
INSURANCE LIBRARY 


IN 1936 
* 


Probably no writer on life insurance salesmanship has had a more profound influence than Wm. Alexander. 
Dealing in fundamentals, his books have been perennially popular, and have achieved international fame. 
The nine individual publications are described below, together with their price separately or when 





purchased together. 


THE ALEXANDER LIFE INSURANCE COURSE 


WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND WuHatT IT 
Dores.—Price, $1.50. An elementary text book 
telling what life insurance is and what it does 
in so simple a manner that the average layman 
may in a brief space of time obtain a clear 
understanding of the basic principles of the life 
insurance system. The work contains a clear 
and concise statement of the scientific theory 
on which the business of life insurance is 
based, and is the most up-to-date work on mod- 
ern life insurance practice. 


How To SELL INSURANCE.—Price, $2. A 
practical guide for the student of life insur- 
ance; the text covers every phase of life insur- 
ance soliciting, enlarged and elucidated by 
practical examples and illustrations taken from 
the experience of one who has long been iden- 
tified with the problem of the field man, and 
also with the education of a large agency force. 


ART OF INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP.—Price, 
$2. After one has learned to walk, he is taught 
running, dancing, jumping, etc. This book 
goes into the higher arts of salesmanship and 
is designed to assist the student in acquiring 


> 


the finished polish of the experienced and suc- 
cessful life insurance salesman. 


INCOME INSURANCE FOR FAMILY PROTECTION. 
—Price, $1.50. This publication specializes on 
all the arguments and reasons in behalf of the 
protection of widows and orphans by means of 
gradual payments of life insurance for their 
benefit, instead of lump sum payments. The 
material in this book will add immeasurably 
to the store of fundamental knowledge and 
salesmanship ideas accumulated by the student 
from the five previously described books. 


ONE HUNDRED WAYS OF CANVASSING.—Price, 
$3.50. This book, as indicated by its title, is 
full of thoughts, ideas and concrete instances 
where others have made sales by following 
certain methods of procedure. The success of 
others and the means by which this success is 
achieved is one of the most inspiring and ef- 
fective sources of learning to students. 


COMPLETE COURSE OF FIVE BOOKS, 
$10.00 


OTHER BOOKS BY WM. ALEXANDER 


THE SuccESSFUL AGENT.—Price $2.50. This 
book may be regarded as a supplementary 
volume to the above course, or it may be pur- 
chased by those wishing to have in a single 
volume a compact and comprehensive treatise 
on salesmanship, and a clear explanation of 
the foundation principles on which all sound 
life insurance rests. This book deals also with 
the dignity, importance, and pecuniary value 
of the agents’ calling and tells him how to suc- 
ceed and increase his earnings. 


LIFE INSURANCE SIMPLY EXPLAINED.—Price, 
$1.50. This little book is primarily intended 
for school and insurance classes, and Frank L. 
Jones, ex-president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and former Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Indiana, has prepared a 
series of lessons with appropriate questions 
based on this volume as a text-book. This 
book can be understood by any intelligent read- 
er whether young or old and will be of great 
value to those, at the beginning of their career, 
who become insurance salesmen, as well as for 
laymen who wish to know something about the 


great value and scope of life insurance to peo- 
ple of all classes. 


INSURANCE FABLES FOR LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 
—Price $1. This is a little book of terse say- 
ings, each one carrying a lesson well worth 
remembering when canvassing a _ prospect. 
Modeled after Aesop’s Fables, it is interesting 
reading and amusing as well as instructive. 


LIFE INSURANCE FABLES FOR THE MAN IN 
THE STREET.—Price, 50 cents. An inspirational 
little book also modeled after the Aesop’s 
Fables with life insurance morals for the 
prospect. An agent with these stories on the 
tip of his tongue will have a distinct advantage 
over his less fortunate contemporaries. 


The prices of the previously described nine 
books individually total $15.50. Take advan- 
tage of the 

SPECIAL PRICE 
ALL NINE BOOKS ORDERED TOGETHER, 
$13.00 


THE SPECTATOR 








CHESTNUT AND 56th STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR 


68th 
YEAR 





THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 
Editor 


ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 
Managing Editor 


FRANK ELLINGTON 
Assistant Editor 


GENE ROESCH 
Field Editor 


N. B. KEYES, Jr. 
Social Insurance Editor 


DAVID PORTER 
News Editor 


WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 
News Editor 


A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


E are at the end of another year. The summaries of 
1935 will record life insurance as one of the stars in 


that new business production, “Prosperity Regained.” 

The year 1935 will remain prominent in the annals of life 
insurance development and progress through the re-attainment 
of that goal of achievement which inspired the work of genera- 
tions of life insurance men. One hundred billion dollars of life 
insurance outstanding became again a reality during sombre 
November days when men are thoughtfully reflecting on the 
summer and its sunshine and preparing for the winter with its 
coldness and barrenness. 

Sometime during 1929, in the merry month of May, in the 
springtime when the heart rules the head and the fancies of 
men are endowed with the brightness in which all nature is 
adorned, it was proudly heralded that some sixty millions of 
Americans had guarded their financial future with one hundred 
billion dollars of life insurance protection. 

In 1929 men looked lightly upon life. The world was seeth- 
ing with fantastic plannings for a future upon which they 
thought neither soundly nor profoundly. Life insurance was a 
gay gesture and its acceptance in amounts beyond sound earn- 
ing possibilities was in keeping with the hysteria of the mo- 
ment. Nor did men in the life insurance business study their 
business too thoroughly. 

Here is typified the spirit of the two eras and contrasted the 
motives that inspired men then and now. In the late twenties 
an appeal to vanity or some similar superficiality was sufficient. 
Today and tomorrow each proposal will be weighed with 
analytical deliberation. Its object must stand the test of reason 
and sound judgment. 

Though not a decade has passed, the intervening years be- 
tween the May and the November of the “one hundred billion 
dollars in force” saga have been long and trying. Life in- 
surance has been subjected to every adversity by which chance 
and time assay financial institutions. The manner of its suc- 
cessful resistance has brought joy to homes, comfort to 
afflicted, solace to aged and sustenance to widows and chil- 
dren. Life insurance has been the stronghold behind which 
the frugal and foresighted gained a haven while others were 
imperiled by financial and economic stress. 

America is now a thoughtful discriminating buyer. Appre- 
ciative of the intrinsic worth of life insurance and mindful of 
its past performance, each policy written must be individually 
justified. 

The protection that the insurance man alone can furnish 
must meet every exigency men and women face. Only trained 
life insurance men should be entrusted with an undertaking so 
vital to the Nation’s welfare. With a sincere sense of the duty 
that is theirs, the life insurance fraternity should approach the 
New Year fully resolved to give a keen, intelligent service to 
a keen, intelligent clientele. 

The Spectator, with this in mind, predicts and wishes life 
insurance a Prosperous New Year and a Happy one. 
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ANALYSIS OF NEW ORDINARY APPLICATIONS—SIX MONTHS 1935 : 
NUMBER OF POLICIES WRITTEN TOTALS - 
Co. > to Co. | So to Co. pt Co. “o to | Co. % to | Co. "), to Co. | % to 7 
Kind of Policy A Total B Total Cc Total D Total bk Total| F Total | Ato F | Total 
a c me en, a a), i ae — | - 
1) Ordinary Life 374 6.01 |19,513t 75.86 125 1.64 | 3,363 | 16.25 | 2,195 | 38.09 | 3,111 26.36 28,681 | 36. 
2) Endowment at 85 2.240 | 36.02 | 2,855 | 37.56 | 7,087 | 34.24 |... saves! 59 -50 (12,241 | 15.73 U 
3) Other Birthday Endowments 187 3.01 260 3.42 1.833 | 8.86 222 3.85 639 | 5.42 | 3.141 | 4.04 1, 
4) Period Endowments 415 6.67 2.830 11.00 367 4.83 | 2,315 | 11.19 276 | 4.79 595 5.04 | 6,798 | 8.74 2, 
5) Income 360 5.79 1,398 18.39 763 3.69 162 | 2.81 | 941 7.97 | 3,624 | 4.66 5, 
6 Limited Payment 1,714 27.56 2.755 10.71 1,646 21.66 871 4.20 2,540 44.07 | 2,772 23.49 (12,298 | 15.81 7, 
7) Family Income 100 1.61 41 54 187 | .76 18 | .32 221 1.88 537 69 I 
8 Annuities all kinds 480 7.72 624 2.43 506 6.66 2.928 14.15 27 | -47 2,508 21.25 | 7,073 | 9.09 2! 
9) Term 349 5.61 403 5.30 | 1,378 6.66 323 | 5.60 | 954) 8.09 | 3,407 4.38 : 
Total 6.219 100.00 25,722 100.00 | 7,601 | 100.00 | 20.695 | 100.00 | 5,763 | 100.00 | 11,800 | 100.00 77,800 | 100.00 
NUMBER APPLYING—-SIX MONTHS’ PERIOD TOTALS 
Co. to Co. > to Co. % to Co. % to Co. % to | Co. ~ to | Cos. | % to 
Occupation A Total B Total c Total D Total E Total F Total | AtoF)! Total ‘ 
> % : c t : wa ‘ Z, . | cf = | oo 4 % | ' a an a : _— 4 “a : 
1) Managers, Salaried Persons 599 6.44 u u 524 7.39 691 | 3.52 | 72 | 1.24 | u u 1,886 4.51 7 
2) Clerks in Offices, etc. 691 7.42 u u 1,004 | 14.15 | 2,441 | 12.43 | 529 9.11 u u 4.665 11.15 ut 
3) Individual Proprietors 680 7.32 u u 474 6.68 1,409 | 7.18 268 | 4.62 | u u | 2,831 | 6.77 P 
4) Salesmen 667 7.17 u u 633 8.92 | 1,212 6.17 305 5.25) wu u 2,817 | 6.73 R 
5) Professional Men 331 3.56 u u 338 4.76 1,103 | 5.62 173 2.98 u u 1,945 | 4.65 C 
(6) Students 706 7.58 u u 536 7.55 | 2,220 | 11.31 | 701 | 12.08/ wu u 4,163 | 9.95 C 
(7) Unskilled Workers 541 5.82 u u 767 | 10.82 | 1,440 | 7.33 88 | 1.52, u u 2,836 6.78 c 
8) Executives 84 91 u u 118 1.66 329 1.68 | 306 | 5.27 | u u 837 | 2.00 E 
9) Teachers 260 2.79 u u 206 2.90 | 377 1.92 76; 1.31) wu u 919 | 2.20 P 
10) Skilled Workers 595 6.39 u u 1,084 | 15.28 | 2,415 | 12.30 497 | 8.56, u u 4,591 | 10.97 1 
11) Business Women 626 6.73 u u 31 44 | 439 | 2.24 394 | 6.79 | u u 1,490 3.56 s 
12) Unclassified 3,528 | 37. u u 1,380 | 19.45 | 5,558 28.30 | 2,396 41.27 u u 12,862 | 30.73 : 
Totals 9,308 | 100.00 | u u 7,095 100.00 | 19,634 | 100.00 | 5,805 | 100.00 | u u | 41,842 | 100.00 . 
NUMBER OF POLICIES—SIX MONTHS’ PERIOD | TOTALS 
} | 
Co. % to Co. % to Co. % to Co. % to | Co. % to Co. % to Cos. % to 
Size of Policy A Total B Total Cc Total D Total E Total F | Total | Ato F | Total 
% | % | % | % | | % | | % | % 
Under $1000 94 1.51 | 1,450 5.63 368 5.19 341 | 1.74) | ae. eer 3.15 
1000 to 2500 5,124 | 82.37 | 16,160 62.79 | 5,154 | 72.64 | 15,269 | 77.77 | 5,057 | 87.26 | 6,199 | 66.72 | 52,963 | 71.79 
2501 to 5000 844 13.57 5,388 | 20.94 1,135 | 16.00 | 2,984 | 15.20 | 538 9.28 | 2,513 | 27.05 | 13,402 | 18.17 l 
5001 to 7500 40 .64 368 1.43 226) 3.19 199 1.00 18 | 31 110 1.18 | 961 | 1.30 } 
7501 to 10,000 92 1.48 | 1,482 5.76 106 1.49 634 3.23 7} «41.23 | 367 | 3.95 | 2,752 3.73 2 
10,001 to 25,000 27 -43 687 2.67 98 1.38 188 -96 38 -66 | 96; 1.03 1,134 | 1.54 3 
25,001 to 50.000 157 61 7 -10 17 -09 3) .05 6 -06 190 -26 4 
50,001 to 100,000 41 -16 1 01 2 MD feccive ee 1 O01 | 45 -06 5 
Over 100,000 3 -01 See eT ee at bp tisess 1 
sensi : edacaiiiccal Cctlods: \PAitle tle: cette! SRNR baa sleet hh ers RIS tastes 1 
Totals 6,221 100.00 25,736 100.00 7.095 100.00 19,634 100.00 | 5,795 | 100.00 | 9,292 100.00 | 73,773 | 100.00 2 
| 9 
—— —————————— SS — ? — j ( 


t Includes 7,163 Ordinary Life Increasing Prem 
u Figures had not been secured from companies at the time table went to press. 





AN INTERESTIN 


and twos and fives and sometimes tens. That is if the 











EVEN life companies, selected 
for their geographical repre- 
sentation of the United States 
rather than for size, contribute to 
the accompanying analysis of Ordi- 
nary Life business production for 
five months of the current year. The tables were pre- 


8 ; 








| 








pared by the statistical department of The Spectator. 
The analysis contains a number of interesting features 
illustrating the “run of the mill” production throughout 
the country. 

For example, in the table showing the size of policies 
sold, it is significant that more than 71 per cent of the 
business, numerically, came from applications under 
$2,500 and that only 48 policies out of more than seventy 
thousand were for amounts over $50,000. This, of 
course, contrasts markedly with the study of production 
of individuals, presented in this magazine last July, 
because the individuals contributing to the first survey 
were nearly all producers of between half a million 
and five million annually. This section of the analysis 
shows also that people buy, or are sold, amounts of 
uniform and commonly quoted amounts such as ones 
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presumption can be made that tens account for the fact 
that 2752 policies ranging from $7,501 to $10,000 were 
sold against a record of 961 for amounts over $5,000 
to $7,500. 

In the listing of the occupations of buyers the com- 
panies, it will be noted, were pretty generous with their 
lumping of “unclassified,” with 39.73 of the total so 
described. It is suspected that the classification of 
“executives” would be augmented materially from an 
accurate check of this department of the clientele. 
Otherwise, the various types of individuals who felt the 
need of insurance protection ran fairly uniformly 
through the entire list. The fact that unskilled workers 
are so numerous demonstrates that the survey covers 
all manner and possibilities of buyers because the skilled 
worker is not only a better buyer, as a general thing, 


OG MO EO 








ANALYSIS OF ORDINARY DEATH CLAIMS PAID—SIX MONTHS’ PERIOD 1935 
LS aed Pi ae a : = a 
NUMBER OF POLICIES 
b to 
“otal Co. % to | Co. % to Co. % to Co. % to Co. % to Co. % to Cos. % to 
patie Size of Claim Paid A Total B Total c Total D Total E Total G Total AtoG) Total 
6.86 y/ % q W/ w// % } y/ 
5.73 Under $1,000 : 23 | 4.83 224 4.80 57 12.95 370 22.38 | 214 13.37 30 24.00 918 10.2 
4.04 1,000 to 2,500 319 67.02 | 2,734 58.65 280 | 63.64 999 60.44, 1,024 64.00 88 | 70.40 5,444 | 60.78 
8.74 2,501 to 5,000 99 | 20.80 1,132 24.29 76 17.27 219 13.25 2 16.00 6 4.30 1,788 19.96 
4.66 5,001 to 7,500 7| 1.47 | 56 1.20 9 2.05 13 -78 8 Me tonnes i“ 93 1.04 
5.81 7,501 to 10,000 : 22 | 4.62 291 6.24 11 2.50 34 2.06 58 3.63 1 -80 417 4.66 
"69 10,001 to 25,000 5} 1.05 160 | 3.43 6| 1.36 17| 1.03 35 2.19]... 223 2.49 
9.09 25,001 to 50,000..... . 1 -21 | 56 1.20 1 -23 5 31 ; na 63 -70 
4.38 50,001 to 100,000........ ; atte s 7 -15 = 1 .0€ ae te 8 -09 
7 See PEs oust ceence cid sive eta esis re oe 2 -04 . ; ‘ . ee - 2 -02 
0.00 + —— ~- —-— =~ | ——_—__|—_ 
WE ce bysswssaas 476 | 100.00 4,662 100.00 440 100.00 1,653 | 100.00 1,€00 100.00 125 100.00 8,956 | 100.00 
NUMBER OF POLICIES—SIX MONTHS’ PERIOD 
to o. % to | Co. % to Co. % to Co. % to Co. | %to| Co. | %to| Cos. | % to 
>tal Causes of Death (Ordinary Insurance ) A Total B Total € Total D Total E | Total G_ | Total | AtoG! Total 
(51 Tuberculosis (All Forms) 14 2.94 116 2.49 18 4.09 69 4.1 60 3.75 9 7.20 | 286 3.19 
.15 Influenza... 21 4.41 111 2.38 1 -23 15 -91 4 -25 3/ 2.40 155 | 1.73 
1.77 Pneumonia (All Forms) 29 6.09 255 5.47 49 11.14 124 7.50 175 10.94 18 14.40 650 7.26 
}-73 Respiratory Diseases 12 2.53 43 -92 1 .23 21 1.63 15 -94 , aS 98 1.09 
|.65 Cancer ea 45 9.45 519 11.13 51 11.59 172 10.41 153 9.56 9 7.20 949 | 10 60 
1.95 Cerebral Hemorrhage 12 2.53 421 9.03 38 8.64 136 8.23 94 5.88 4 3.20 705 7.87 
.78 Organic Diseases of Heart 58 12.18 1,053 22.59 140 31.82 381 23.05 481 30.06 18 14.40 2,131 23.79 
00 Bright's Disease ; 28 5.88 297 6.37 2 .45 100 6.05 54 3.38 2 1.60 483 5.39 
.20 Puerperal State 1 21 11 -24 : 8 .48 4 25 2 1.60 26 -29 
.97 Typhoid Fever ‘ 10 21 2 45 4 -24 1 -06 1 -80 18 -20 
56 Suicides..... 16 3.36 213 4.57 9 2.05 54 3.27 46 2.87 4 3.20 342 3.82 
.73 Homicides 2 -42 14 -30 2 45 6 .36 8 36 3 2.40 35 .39 
cite Automobile Accidents 22 | 4.62 130 2.79 13 2.95 87 5.26 6€ 4.12 14 11.20 332 3.71 
.00 Other External Causes 17 | 3.57 154 3.30 14 3.18 88 5.32 52 3.25 4 3.20 329 3.67 
Undetermined 199 | 41.81 1,315 28.21 100 22.73 382 23.12 387 24.19 34 27.20 | 2,417 27.00 
Total 476 (100.00 | 4,662 | 100.00 440 100.00 1,653 | 100.00 1,600 100.00 125 | 100.00 8,956 100.00 
= ——— 
to NUMBER OF POLICIES—SIX MONTHS’ PERIOD 
tal a imme nae tae pein: 7 seieeni<” aeis 
— Co. % to Lo. % to Co. % to Co. % to Co. % to Co. % to Cos. % to 
c. Time Policy in Force A Total B Total Cc Total D Total E Total G Total AtoG Total 
79 % % g, % y q% 
17 Under 1 year 26 5.46 65 3.93 19 1.19 20 16.00 130 1.45 
30 1 to 2 Years 31 6.51 1.80 42 9.55 64 3.87 27 1.69 22 17.60 270 3.01 
73 2 to 3 Years 24 5.04 128 2.75 21 4.77 57 3.45 32 2.00 8 €.40 270 3.01 
54 3 to 4 Years 14 2.94 76 1.63 23 5.23 66 3.99 41 2.56 8 6.40 228 2.55 
26 4to 5 Years. ‘ 21 | 4.41 81 1.74 31 7.05 64 3.87 52 3.25 18 14.40 267 2.98 
06 5 to 10 Years o* 100 21.02 616 13.21 143 32.50 432 2€.13 421 26.31 35 28.00 1,747 19.52 
ge 11 to 15 Years 104 21.86 682 14.63 55 12.50 403 24.38 401 25.06 14 11.20 1,659 18.52 
—— 16 to 20 Years 50 10.51 882 18.92 47 10.68 288 17.42 334 20.87 1,601 17.88 
D0 21 to 25 Years 37 7.77 707 15.16 14 3.18 116 7.02 158 9.88 1,032 11.52 
mae 26 to 30 Years 30 6.30 528 11.33 14 3.18 62 3.75 79 4.94 713 7.96 
: Over 30 Years 39 8.19 878 18.83 50 11.36 36 2.19 36 2.25 1,039 11.60 
| Total 476 100.00 4,662 100.00 440 100.00 1,653 100.00 1,600 100.00 125 100.00 8.956 100.00 








$100,000, for a total percentage of 


E .09 appear. Heart disease, cancer 
IN MS I [ ; D » and pneumonia, in the order named, 
7 Auto- 
— 


lead the death cause column. 














mobile accident deaths appear to 
have run under normal for this 
le but a better quality of prospect and it would seem that group of companies, but suicide claimed 342 of the 8956 
ct the latter’s majority in applications might be larger lives lost from all causes. 
re than it is. However, again the “unclassified” probably Thirteen per cent of the death claims were paid on 
0 would alter these figures in favor of the last mentioned _ policies in force five years or under while one individual 
policyholders. company paid on 33 per cent of its five-month death 
- Ordinary Life, long term Endowments, and Limited claim total on policies of two years or less standing. 
al Payment contracts, lead in “kind of policy” so far that While the short term death claim record points out 
” the various other forms of contracts are out of the the ever vital “insure now” moral, it will be noticed by 
f running, although Annuities show up well enough for the man with an eye to quality business that a vast 
- the territories covered. Term contracts are low enough majority of the claims matured after having been in 
» to please almost anyone who insists upon equity value force ten years or longer. The entire compilation offers 
“ protection. an interesting cross section of what happens in the writ- 
y Under the analysis of death claims paid it will be ing and administering of life protection on a represen- 
° seen that the smaller policies predominate in number, tative group of the American public. Agents special- 
. i as in policies sold during the period. More than 90 ‘zing in Endowments at 85 and in Limited Payment 
d Contracts will find the first table on the opposite page 


OR ER em e 


per cent of all death claims paid were in amounts of 
$5,000 or under. Only eight claims between $50,000 and 


an especially convincing exhibit. 
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THE PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 


N the history of medicine there is 
| no more inspiring experience than 

the successful results of the wide- 
pread campaign against tuberculous 
diseases However much of the re- 
duction, especially in pulmonary tu- 
attributable to 
general causes such as improved nu- 
trition, reduction in hours of labor 
or diminished industrial fatigue, bet 
ter working conditions in industrial 
cannot be 


berculosis, may be 


establishments, the fact 
gainsaid that the organized movement 
for the control of tuberculosis is pri- 
marily the cause of the extraordinary 
decline in the pulmonary tuberculosis 
death rate. 
In no 
have high 
themselves more unselfishly 


modern health movement 
ninded men and women 
devoted 
than to this, while the general public, 
year after year, has most generously 
responded to the appeal for financial 
Yet regardless of what has 
been achieved by organized effort, 
there were 64,706 deaths from pul- 
tuberculosis in 1934 in the 


support. 


monary 
United States, compared with 67,422 
1933. For all forms of 
tuberculosis, the number of deaths in 


deaths in 


1934 was 71,609, making tuberculosis 
the fifth leading cause of death in the 
United States at the present time. 

In the table following I give the 
pulmonary tuberculosis death rates 
for fifty-nine American cities for 
which I have uniform records since 
1910. In that year the rate was 174.4 
per 100,000, which by 1921 had been 
reduced to 91.3. The lowest figure 
on record was reported for 1934, or 
52.2, less than one-third the death 
rate twenty-five years ago. (See page 
11.) 

Remarkable Record for Year 


In another table I give the details 
for pulmonary tuberculosis in 162 
American cities for the two years 1933 
and 1934. This group of cities in 1934, 
with an estimated population of 43,- 
357,660, had a combined death rate 
for pulmonary tuberculosis of 49.7 per 
100,000 against a rate of 52.3 in 1933. 
The death rate decreased in 97 cities, 
increased in 64, and remained the 
same in one, a remarkable record 
which challenges our admiration for 
the public health administration, wel- 
fare agencies, and the medical pro- 
fession, all of which have combined 
their efforts to bring about this 
splendid result. (See table on page 10) 

Cities with the highest death rates 
are, as usual, communities attracting 
tuberculosis and other invalids, and 
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Cooperation of Public, Medical 
Profession and Patients Has Re- 
sulted in Steady Mortality Improvement 


By FRreDerick L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician 
Philadelphia 


those with larg 
especially in the southern states. The 
ten cities with highest pulmonary 
tuberculosis death rates, in the order 
of their importance, are as follows: 
El Paso, Texas, 165.5 per 100,000; 
Lexington, Ky., 155.8; Petersburg, 
Va., 132.0; Charleston, S. C., 118.7; 
San Antonio, Texas, 117.0; Kansas 
City, Kan., 109.7; Augusta, Ga., 
108.7; New Orleans, La., 106.4; Sa- 
vannah, Ga., 105.0, and Washington, 
cr Gay 20m. 

Conversely the ten cities with the 
lowest pulmonary tuberculosis death 
rates, in their respective order, are 
Oak Park, Ill., 4.1; Lakewood, Ohio, 
6.1; Salem, Mass., 6.9; Medford, 
Mass., 7.3; Mass., 8.1; 
New Rochelle, N. Y., 8.5; Newton, 
Mass., 9.5; Kenosha, Wis., 9.5; Lynn, 
Mass., 9.6, and Binghamton, N. Y., 
9.9. It thus appears that our Amer- 
ican cities have a range in the pul- 
monary tuberculosis death rate from 
a maximum of 165.5 per 100,000 for 
El Paso, to a minimum of 4.1 for 
Oak Park, Il. 

Regardless of an immense amount 
of research and reflection upon the 
disparity in the tuberculosis death 
rates, no satisfactory answer has been 
forthcoming to explain the reason 
why such profound differences should 
exist. Yet in this explanation lies 
largely the ultimate solution of the 
tuberculosis problem if the disease is 
to be eradicated for practical pur- 
poses, but as yet this ideal is far from 
having been achieved. 

I give next a table showing the 
pulmonary tuberculosis death rates 
for the five largest cities for the two 
years 1933 and 1934, indicating a 
death rate of 52.6 per cent per 100,000 
in 1934, against a rate of 55.3 in 1933, 
for the five cities combined. The rate 
declined in every city excepting Phila- 
delphia, where it increased slightly 
from 62.2 per 100,000 in 1933 to 63.2 
in 1934. Philadelphia, in 1934, had 


Negro populations, 
& 


Gloucester, 


the highest death rate from pul- 
monary tuberculosis of the five 
cities under special review, present- 
ing a marked contrast to the low rate 
for Detroit, given as 44.7 per 100,000 
for 1934. Both of these cities have 
large Negro populations but differ 
somewhat in age and racial composi- 
tion which, however, cannot be con- 
sidered a_ sufficient explanation for 
the marked difference in local death 
rates. 

PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN FIVE 

LARGEST CITIES, 1933-34 
Rate per 100,000 


1933——.  _-———1934— 





Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
Chicago ........ 1,778 49.5 1,702 46.6 
ae 868 49.6 806 44.7 
Los Angeles..... 962 66.5 927 61.4 
New York...... 4,056 55.3 3,950 52.8 
Philadelphia .... 1,238 62.2 1,263 63.2 


8,902 55.3 8,648 52.6 





According to advance statistics of 
the United States Census Office, the 
pulmonary tuberculosis death rate by 
states for the two years 1933-1934, 
has been as shown in page 11. 


Abnormally Low Rates 


Here again there is a marked con- 
trast from a rate of 221.2 per 100,000 
in 1934, for Arizona, to 15.1 for Wy- 
oming. It would seem well worth 
while to make a diligent inquiry into 
the underlying reasons why six states 
like Kansas, Iowa, North Dakota, 
Utah, Nebraska and Wyoming during 
the last two years have maintained 
exceedingly low rates. 

In a preliminary report of the 
United States Public Health Service 
on the mortality from certain causes 
during the first half of 1935, death 
rates are given for tuberculosis as 
follows: All forms of tuberculosis 
show a decrease in the death rate 
per 100,000 from 65.2 in 1932 to 60.1 
in 1933, 57.6 in 1934 and 56.3 in 1935. 
The decline, therefore, is shown to be 
progressive, foreshadowing a further 
reduction in the years to come. 

Compared with Canada, our posi- 
tion is less satisfactory. In the table 
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PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN FIFTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 


1933-1934 


Rate per 100,000 











- 1933 - — co 1934 - 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
DrentienG, Gat... .cccssces 7 23.2 31,000 11 35.5 
Calgary, Alta...... - 16 18.3 89,400 8 8.9 
Edmonton, Alta.......... 30 36.2 84,900 30 35.3 
Hamilton, Ont........... 41 26.6 155,000 49 31.6 
Dn, Gees cuneecteces 8 11.0 74,000 & 10.8 
Montreal, Que............. 671 79.0 869,000 600 69.0 
a eee 51 130,400 50 38.4 
SS ee ee 155 139,200 13 96.3 
PE, Tic cest+auess 19 58,700 17 29.0 
ee eee 12 48,200 11 22.8 
i - Mish ecevstnsees's 99 658,000 111 16.9 
Vancouver, B. C..........- 107 282,000 120 42.6 
eh, Gi Sitacesceteane 23 61,239 32 52.2 
0. 17 70,400 14 19.9 
We, Bi cwccuescacs 71 228,000 77 33.8 

2,918,637 1,327 2,979,439 1,272 42.7 
above I give the rates for fifteen time, the number of deaths from this 
Canadian cities, showing that the disease has decreased to such an ex- 
pulmonary tuberculosis death rate tent that it now ranks sixth. Between 


has decreased from 45.5 per 100,000 
in 1933 to 42.7 in 1934. 

The Canadian urban pulmonary 
tuberculosis death rate shows a range 
from 8.9 per 100,000 for Calgary, 
Alberta, to 96.3 for the city of 
Quebec. The rate for Quebec, how- 
ever, shows a decline from 114.1 per 
100,000 in 1933 to 96.3 in 1934. 

The most useful data concerning 
tuberculosis are those for the State 
of New York published by the Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics. These are 
given, according to sex, for New York 
City separately and for the rest of 
the State in the table below. 


the ages of 20 and 35, however, tu- 
berculosis is still the most important 
cause of death. Between the ages of 
15 and 20 it is second to accidents, 
and from 35 to 40, to heart disease.” 

Internationally our position as re- 
gards death rates from pulmonary 
tuberculosis is gratifying evidence of 
the successful results of our own ac- 
tivities in reducing the tuberculosis 
death rate. In the table following 
I give the death rates for pulmonary 
tuberculosis in twenty-four countries, 
showing a range from 31.8 per 
100,000 for the Union of South Africa 
in 1933, to 225 for Chile in 1932. 





MORTALITY FROM TUBERCULOSIS, NEW YORK STATE, 1929-1934 
Rate per 100,000 


—Males 


/—New York City— -—Rest of State—, 








f ——Females—————_—_—— 
New York City— —Rest of State— 





1929-33 1934 1929-33 1934 1929-33 1934 1929-33 1934 
Si cenadeue 84.7 74.3 64.1 52.3 42.8 53.3 41.0 
Under 1 year...... 63.9 32.5 25.4 43.8 28.5 30.7 26.8 
> a eee 35.7 22.7 19.2 34.1 25.0 19.4 12.7 
= a eereee 10.8 8.1 4.8 8.8 5.1 6.6 3.0 
SPER WGscocvcivss 8.6 7.4 6.2 13.5 8.0 10.3 6.0 
13) i Rereeee 37.5 29.4 20.5 61.5 37.0 51.6 36.7 
20-24 yrs......0.0. 74.3 63.4 45.1 91.2 70.4 92.8 62.0 
25-34 yrs..... 87.0 96.5 72.1 71.9 60.4 90.2 66.9 
35-44 YFB.......00- 106.2 118.4 104.7 48.2 43.6 60.3 45.7 
45-54 yrs........ 155.4 119.0 118.8 45.9 44.6 52.0 47.6 
65-64 yre.......... 183.2 117.4 105.4 53.1 48.9 53.1 48.5 
65-74 yrs....... 154.6 103.4 91.1 61.7 46.7 65.1 55.0 
TS BH Gee cccccve 104.5 83.3 85.5 52.3 79.0 64.4 59.0 
This table indicates clearly that the INTERNATIONAL PULMONARY 
. . ° TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATES 
rate in 1934 shows a decline for prac- 
. ° ‘ Rate per 100,000 
tically every age period, suggestive Year Rat 
of the conclusion that the factors Union of South Africa*........ 1933 $1.8 
. P ° BE SD bc ccccvdesconceay 1933 32.4 
which make for reduction in the death Se i te 1933 39.2 
rate are general rather than specific. Te DEES icocncccsneeen 1933 43.0 
fs DGRUNEER ccc ccccccvccscesosecn 1933 46.0 
As observed in the report of the New EE tan kb denantnuasa cent 1934 49.0 
r x ‘ ’ . : ED. GED wuscecsoucacvesece 1934 51.2 
York State Department of Health, Stic Wane ba ba lnbdon 1934 55.0 
Dr. Joseph V. DePorte, Director of ae see eee eee eeeereceeees = 4 
ys 2 28 PEE oconmeetecececsscesscves 9% 56.0 
Vital Statistics, observes that: IE cs danansccnsee 1933 79.5 
“ H rare ag re sc wy ME S66edbinccnetaceccnsecscs 1931 80.0 
Thirty years ago, tube reulosis was NIE acdactosevens ounces 1933 80.5 
the leading cause of death. Since that WOE Novdwkccdssccvaecven 1930 =: 83.0 


Northern Ireland 1933 84.6 
Irish Free State.. Satie 1933 92.0 
eee bieeus oe . 1930 95.1 
DG scovetees 1933 98.7 
PUD sceccusvess 1929 142.0 
PE ce-cns-caden 1933 143.0 
rere 1930 144.0 
DEN ss00¢-06.4000 00004 1933 170.0 
PR Hi ckintcheheaebeseueee 1931 201.7 
GD Sceeaciecenscéasunateccas 1932 225.0 


* European population only. 

The above table gives food for re- 
flection and illustrates the range in 
local tuberculosis death rates, sugges- 
tive of how much remains to be done 
before we can properly speak of tu- 
berculosis control and _ eradication. 
The chief trouble in tuberculosis and 
in many other diseases is neglect of 
the earliest possible treatment. Early 
and exact diagnosis is possible with 
modern methods of examination, al- 
though often neglected in cases that 
are permitted to drift along until it 
is too late. As observed in a recent 
article in the London Lancet of Oc- 
tober 12, 1935, by Dr. W. E. Lloyd, 
“The successful treatment of pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis depends upon one 
factor more than any other, and that 
is early diagnosis. Although the out- 
look for the tuberculosis patient has 
improved greatly since the wider use 
of methods aimed at resting the dis- 
eased lung by collapse theory, I think 


that further improvement depends 
upon earlier diagnosis. Pulmonary 


tuberculosis begins in the majority 
of cases as a localized lesion in one 
area of one lung, and it should be 
our aim to attempt its diagnosis in 
this stage. Unfortunately, however, 
such localized disease is often so silent 
and insidious in its development that 
any disturbance of health to which it 
may give rise is so trivial as to pass 
unnoticed by the patient.” 


Extending Diagnosis 


Dr. Lloyd next raises the question 
as to how can more early cases be 
diagnosed, and replies that, “This can 
be done by regarding every patient, 
especially a young adult, with symp- 
toms of chest disease as a possible 
case of tuberculosis. Such a case calls 
for the most complete investigation. 
A detailed history may reveal im- 
portant facts—e.g., contact in child- 
hood with a case of tuberculosis, or 
a history of pleurisy. Haemoptysis is 
a symptom which calls for special 
mention, for it is often the first indi- 
cation of tuberculosis. A patient who 
coughs up blood rarely fails to con- 
sult a doctor, and it is therefore not 
surprising that many cases owe their 
early diagnosis to the occurrence of 
haemoptysis.” 

He is also of the opinion that phys- 
ical examination of the chest is usu- 
ally negative in the early case, and 
that patients should be encouraged to 
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produce a specimen of sputum for 


examination. Dr. Lloyd strongly 
urges the necessity of taking a good 
radiogram of the chest in suspected 


early cases, and is of the opinion that 
there is much truth in the remark 
that the earliest lesion of ,uimonary 
and not heard, 


tuberculosis is seen 


and that far too much reliance is 
placed on physical examination of the 
chest suggestive of some local dis- 


turbance. 


having 
important 
sanatorium 
increasing 
made in 
de- 


tuberculosis 
the 
question is to institute 
Fortunately 
provision this been 
this country, but local facilities 
manded by the urgency of an individ- 
ual situation are often deficient. It is 
probably not going too far to say that 
has been in- 


Pulmonary 
been diagnosed, next 
treatment. 


for has 


sanatorium treatment 
strumental, more than any other fac- 


of arrested or cured cases under 
modern conditions. Dr. Lloyd urges 
a two months’ rest in bed in early 
cases, and that this should be 
menced as soon as possible after the 
diagnosis has been made. Rest in bed 
is much more satisfactory in a sana- 
torium than at home where constant 
domestic disturbances affect the prog- 
nosis to a measurable degree. 
Finally as regards cases in which 


com- 





tor, in bringing about a larger ratio the disease has become well estab 
PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 162 AMERICAN CITIES—1933-1934 
| 1933 1934 


1933 


Population Deaths Rate 


A} Ohio 269,704 57 21.1 
\ ur N. Y 131,819 71 53.9 
\ wn, P 98,569 60 60.9 
Alt Pa 88,879 13. 14.6 
Atlanta, ( 323,757 171 52.8 
Atlantic City, N. J 71,073 27 38.0 
Auburr N. ¥ 36 SUS 4 10.9 
Augusta, G 62.799 98 156.1 

















Raltin ‘ Md 827,221 581 70.2 
Rayonne N J 92,840 17 18 

He y, Ca 90,299 19 «21. 
Bethlehen Pa 59,53 16 26.5 
Binghamtor N. ¥ a 25 31.3 
Birmingham Ala 285,106 l 62.1 
Boston, Ma 791,601 182 «660.9 
Bridgeport, Cor 147,691 iS 32.5 
Brocktor Ma 63,977 13 20.3 
Butta N. ¥ 593,941 3230 «54.4 
Cambridge, Ma 114,891 19 42.6 
Camder N J 119,441 35 29.3 
Canton, Ohio 110,522 16 14.5 
Charleston, S. C 62,679 81 129.2 
Chelsea, Ma 60,207 24 39.9 
Chicago, Ill 3,588,637 1778 49.5 
Cicero, Ill 71,300 7 9.8 
Cincinnati, Ohio 166,877 370) «679.2 
Cleveland, Ohio 932.994 46 8.5 
Columbu Ohio 307,412 151 19.1 
Con | H 26.203 17 64.9 
Dalla Tex 282,416 132 46.7 
Davenport, la 61,999 27 43.5 
Daytor Ohio ‘ 216,231 144 66.6 
Decatur, Ill 60.480 15 24.8 
Denver, Colo 213 71.5 
Des Moine lowa 18 32.5 
Detroit, Mich 4 868 49.6 
Duluth, Minr 42 41.1 
E. Orange, N. J. 26 35.4 
E. St. Louis, Mo 29 37.8 
Elizabeth, N. J 19 40.7 
El Pa Tex 10 190.5 
Erie, Pa sk 630.9 
Evansville, Ind, 47 3.7 
Fitchburg, Mas 14 5 
Flint, Mich +7 8 
Fort Wayne, Ind 5 3 
Fort Worth Tex io 6 
Galveston, Tex 17 % 
Gloucester, Mass 13 3 
Grand Rapids, Mich 178,342 31 4 
Greensboro, } Cc 26 7 
Hamilton, Ohio 18 2 
Harrisburg, Pa 20 5 
Hartford, Conn 41 8 
Haverhil!, Mass 19,100 9 3 
Highland Park, Mich 54,987 7 7 
Hoboken, N. J , 62,069 20 2 
Holyoke, Mass 56.807 20 35.2 
Honolulu, Hawaii 154,482 171 110.7 
Houston, Tex 340,829 192 56.3 
Indianapolis, Ind 187 49.2 
Jackson, Mich 11 19.2 
Jacksonville, Fla. 165 116.6 
Jersey City, N. J 169 52.4 
Johnstown, Pa. 25 37.3 
Kalamazoo, Mich 20 35.2 
Kansas City, Kan. 63 49.1 
Kansas City, Mo 2 258 60.9 
Kenosha, Wis 52,395 2 3.8 
Knoxville Tenn 114,616 42 36.6 
Lakewood, Ohio 79.557 8 10.1 
Lancaster, Pa 62,094 24 38.7 
Lawrence, Mas 87,954 11 12.5 
Lexington, Ky 47,062 78 165.7 
Lineolt Neb 82,524 13. 15.8 
Little Rock, Ark 85,670 95 110.9 
Long Beach, Cal 169,215 13 7.7 
Los Angeles, Cal 1,446,074 962 66.5 
Louisville, Ky 330,677 144 43.5 
Lowell, Mass : 96,295 51 53.0 
Lynn, Mass 103,324 14. 13.5 
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1934 | 


Population Deaths Rate 


~ 


~ 


273,500 70 25.6 McKeesport, Pa 
133,100 80 60.1 Macon, Ga. - 
100,300 45 44.9 Madison, Wis. ...,. 
90,890 12 13.2 Manchester, N. H.. 
340,500 195 57.3 Massillon, Ohio 

72,600 38 52.3 Medford, Mass. ....... 
36,890 5 13.6 Memphis, Tenn. 

63,500 69 108.7 Miami, Fila. pew 
834,500 579 69.4 Milwaukee, Wis. . 
94,100 12 44.5 Minneapolis, Minn. 
92,800 12 12.9 Mobile, Ala. ...... 
59,800 . 2a Montgomery, Ala. .... 
80,750 8 9.9 Mt. Vernon, N. Y...... 
292,800 166 56.7 Nashville, Tenn. ...... 


164 58.3 Se. Th Meeecteses 


796,000 3 
Bedford. Mass.... 














148,100 60 40.5 New 
64,100 11 17.1 New Britain, Conn. 
600,000 327 54.5 New Haven, Conn. 
115,000 17 40.9 New Orleans, La. .... 
119,700 25 20.9 New Rochelle, N. Y... 
112,700 22 19.5 Newton, Mass. 
63,100 75 118.7 Newport, R. I...... 
65,000 7 10.8 New York, N. Y.... 
665,000 1,702 16.6 Norfolk, Va. 
72,300 8 11.1 Oakland, Cal. ..... 
468,900 373 «(79.4 Oak Park, Ill. 
942,500 563 59.7 Oklahoma City 
188 60.1 Orange, N. J. 
26,550 23 «86.5 Pasadena, Cal. 
293,000 106 36.2 Passaic, N. J. 
62,300 33 «4553.0 Paterson, N. J. 
221,200 93 42.1 Peoria, Ill. 
61,100 18 29.4 Petersburg, Va 
300,400 226 75.2 Philadelphia, Pa. 
149,100 41 27.5 Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 
808,000 806 44.7 Pittsfield, Mass. ..... 
102,400 30 29.3 Portland, Me. 
75,110 30 40.0 Portland, Ore. 
77,600 19 63.0 Providence, R. I. 
122,500 62 50.6 Pueblo, Colo. 
113,000 Se. Bs. andécseseee 
125,300 Quincy, Mass. ....... 
109,200 Reading, Pa. ... 
10,500 3 Richmond, Va. eis 
183,050 16 5. Rochester, N. Y... 
126,300 43 34. Rockford, Ill. 
187,100 92 49.5 Roanoke, Va. . 
55,300 41 (74.3 Sacramento, Cal. 
24,700 2 8.1 Ge. BO, Bc cccscs 
181,300 50 27.6 Salem, Mass. eee 
41 65.4 Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
27 (“1.2 San Antonio, Tex...... 
17 20.6 San Diego, Cal. ‘ 
I7-« 21.2 San Francisco, Cal... 
49,650 6 12.1 San Jose, Cal. 
55,600 10 18.0 Pe, Th. sccetee 
62,900 20 31.8 Scranton, Pa........ 
57,300 18 31.4 Seattle, Wash. ..... 
160,000 115 71.9 | Sioux City, Ia...... 
357.000 299 62.1 Somerville, Mass. 
384.000 147 99 3 Spokane, . aeanes 
ap gn me Springfield, Il. 
58,150 13 22.3 Springfield, Mass. 
145,100 143 98.6 Springfield, Ohio 
324,500 159 48.7 Syracuse, N. Y... 
67,190 25 37.2 Tacoma, Wash. 
57,400 15 26.1 Tee. FE. sccace 
130,400 143 109.7 Toledo, Ohio 
432,000 236 564.5 Topeka, Kan. ........ 
52,800 5 9.5 Trenton, N. J. Ka teird 
117,400 36 «30.7 Troy, i Soe 
82,490 we e.g 
62.700 17 27.1 Washington, Dz a 
88,760 12 13.5 Waterbury, Conn. . 
17.500 74 155.8 Wheeling, . Wakes 
oe : on Williamsport, Pa. 
84,700 23 27.1 Wilmington, Del. 
86,400 ‘ 85.6 Winston-Salem, N. C... 
178,100 18 10.1 Worcester, Mass. 
-511,000 927 61.4 Yonkers, N. Y...... 
337,800 188 55.7 Youngstown, Ohio 
95,000 35 36.8 
103,800 10 9.6 


Population Deaths Rate 





Population Deaths Rats 























57,089 17 29.8 57,750 26 45.0 
55 101.7 54,150 55 101.6 

24 38.6 63,100 29 45.9 

24 31.0 77,500 15 19.3 

29,208 3 10.3 30,100 6 20.0 
66,400 7 10.5 68,600 5 7.3 
281,691 250 88.7 290,100 202 69.6 
136,143 87 63.9 144,300 82 56.8 
616,352 203 32.9 627,000 164 26.1 
190,720 72 14.7 498,000 59 11.8 
70,542 53 75.1 71,250 55 77.1 
69,901 48 68.7 71,100 59 82.9 
65,566 7 10.7 66,500 9 13.5 
165,020 73 444.2 168,700 103 61.1 
451,073 336 74.5 453,000 285 62.8 
109,867 69 62.8 109,400 50 465.7 
70,897 34 48.0 71,700 22 30.6 
162,697 32 19.7 162,700 77 47.4 
481,265 487,000 518 106.4 
57,857 58,750 5 8.5 
71,321 73,300 7 9.5 
29,861 29,900 4 13.4 
7,335,952 55. 7,460,000 3,950 52.8 
133,078 80 60.1 135,000 59 43.8 
305,396 82 26.9 312,100 83 26.6 
71,587 5 7.0 73,900 3 4.1 
214,990 89 41.4 224,100 83 37.0 
36,062 18 49.§ 36.280 22 60.7 
85,758 28 88,760 19 21.4 
62,686 14 62,600 10 16.0 
139,332 39 28.0 139,500 39 28.0 
114,056 19 16.7 117,000 13 11.1 
29,570 39 132.0 

2,005,000 1,263 63.2 

701,000 294 41.9 

52,770 11 20.8 

71,400 18 25.2 

319,400 77 24.1 

258,800 81 31.3 

53,100 14 26.4 

10,600 7 173 

81,900 19 23.2 

112,900 28 24.3 

187,600 13 69.8 

342,000 3 12.6 

94,250 11 11.7 

76,75 29 37.8 

105,300 93 88.1 

842,600 450 653.4 

43,700 3 6.9 

149,500 54 36.2 

260,700 305 117.0 

178,500 126 70.6 

686,000 374 54.4 

65,200 10 15.3 

85,700 90 105.0 

146,000 56 38.4 

386,000 210 54.4 

82,400 14 17.0 

108,400 20 18.4 

119,900 21 17.5 

75,842 14 18.5 77,000 21 27.2 
156,296 48 30.7 158,250 38 24.0 
71,239 20 28.1 .100 12 16.6 
221,143 43 19.4 224,500 33 (14.7 
109,898 25 22.7 110,800 21 19.0 
116,488 58 49.8 121,400 60 49.4 
395,694 185 60.5 309,300 190 61.5 
68,566 15 21.9 70,000 13 18.6 
124,643 105 84.2 124,900 113 90.4 
72,997 19 26.0 73,000 32 43.8 
55,980 39 69.7 56,650 33 58.2 
502,091 511 101.8 506,500 520 102.7 
42 41.0 103,200 34 33.0 

22 34.7 63,800 12 18.8 

10 20.5 49,650 15 30.2 

37 365.1 105,100 44 41.8 

70) «—«81.5 89,400 62 69.3 

80 40.3 201,200 75 37.2 

59 40.5 148,900 64 43.0 

48 26.4 185,400 48 25.9 

42,296,972 22,126 52.3 43,357,860 21,533 49.7 
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Pulmonary Tuberculosis in United States Registration Area 
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By States in Order of Death Rate 
1933 1934 | 1933 1934 
1. 232.9 Arizona Arizona | 25. 18.3. Ohio 17.2 Illinois 
2. 118.7 New Mexico New Mexico 26. 17.9 West Virginia Indiana 
; 103.0 District of Columbia District of Columbia 27 47.8 Massachusetts Ohio 
} 86.3 Tennessee Nevada | 28. 17.7 Illinois Pennsylvania 
86.1 Hawaii Tennessee 29 17.1 Pennsylvania Montana 
' 79.5 Colorado Maryland | 30 16.6 Washington Massachusetts 
7 78.5 Nevada Virginia 31 15.9 Montana Vermont 
8 76.7 Maryland Colorado 32. 15.8 Oklahoma Oklahoma 
) 75.5 Virginia California 33. 15.3 Rhode Island Washington 
10 69.1 California Hawaii 34. 44.3 Connecticut Connecticut 
11 68.5 Louisiana Louisiana 5 2.9 Vermont Rhode Island 
12 67.6 Delaware Texas | 36. 40.5 Michigan 38. Michigan 
1 66.2 Texas Alabama | 37 37.4 Maine } Wisconsin 
14 66.0 Alabama North Carolina 38. 36.5 Wisconsin 32.1 Maine 
5 63.0 Mississippi South Carolina o 35.5 South Dokota 4 New Hampshire 
1 62.0 Florida Delaware 10. 32.4 Minnesota 31.1 Minnesota 
17 59.8 South Carolina Mississippi | 41. 32.0 New Hampshire 20.6 Oregon 
18 59.1 North Carolina Georgia nnn $1.5 Idaho 29.8 South Dakota 
= ne sin . . 43. 9.4 Oregon 28.6 Idaho 
’ 56.5 Missouri Florida a 945 K 
. ne . “i | 44 Kansas 24.5 Kansas 
( 56.4 Georgia Missouri 15. lowa 21.0 lowa 
2 54.9 New York Arkansas 16. Wyoming 20.1 North Dakota 
22 53.1 Arkansas New York 47 North Dakota 19.2 Utah 
2 50.9 New Jersey New Jersey 1s Nebraska 18.4 Nebraska 
2 19.1 Indiana West Virginia 49. Utah 15.1 Wyoming 
lished, according to Dr. Lloyd, “The living both in slums and in workshops, from pulmonary tuberculosis. It is 


question of form of collapse 
therapy in conjunction with adequate 


rest has to be considered and the co- 


some 


operation of medical and _ surgical 
treatment gives results which have 


undoubtedly improved the present-day 
outlook for the patient suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis.” 

While it is a matter of pure con- 
jecture to estimate the probable num- 
ber of cases of tuberculosis through- 
out the country, it is perhaps not 
far wrong to say, on the basis of 
ten cases to every death, there are 
three-quarters of a million cases of 
tuberculosis, all forms, presenting an 


enormous problem in organization, 
treatment and control. The after- 


care of the tuberculosis patient is in 
itself a prodigious problem involving 
considerable expense if recurrences 
are to be precluded. It will probably 
be many years before it will be pos- 
sible to talk about eradicating tuber- 
culosis and possibly this may never 
be achieved. The disease is the in- 
sidious result of malnutrition, exces- 


sive fatigue, unhygienic modes of 





PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 59 
AMERICAN CITIES—1910-1934 











No. 
Year Cities Population Deaths Rate 
1910 59 20,728,952 36,157 174.4 
1911 59 21,268,992 35,306 166.0 
1912 59 21,799,058 34,196 156.0 
1913 59 26,291 34,580 154.9 
1914 59 ,753 35,722 156.3 
1915 59 23 ,155 36,018 154.0 
1916 59 23,929,530 35,498 148.3 
1917 59 24,483,491 37,445 152.9 
1918 59 24,984,619 38,639 154.7 
1919 59 25,600,908 31,494 123.0 
1920 59 26,064,364 28,278 108.5 
1921 59 26,501,073 24,202 91.3 
1922 59 2¢ 9,848 24,160 89.6 
1923 59 2 9,122 24,114 87.6 
1924 59 28,303,161 , 83.7 
1325 59 29,012,017 80.9 
1926 59 29,589,464 81.1 
1927 59 30,208,786 73.7 
1928 59 31,277,388 73.2 
1929 59 3 2,438 70.2 
1930 59 32,006,715 66.5 
1931 59 32,495,851 63.2 
1932 59 33,044,067 56.3 
1933 59 33,583,803 54.3 
1934 59 33,664,250 52.2 





while the question of industrial dust 
exposure is likewise still far from 
having been successfully solved. 
Silicosis is coming more and more 
to the front as a problem of modern 
industrial life due to the early failure 
to properly diagnose pneumoconiosis 
as a different and distinct affection 


only since silicosis has become a com- 
pensative disease that it has attracted 
the attention of experts who are mak- 
ing constant improvements in meth- 
ods of diagnosis. The prevention of 
dust in industry remains one of the 
outstanding problems of modern fac- 
tory legislation. 





TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP THE BOYS 
ARE MARCHING 


By Wilson Slick 


Vanager, Reliance Life Ins. Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


RAMP, tramp, the boys 

are marching. This old battle 

song back in the Civil War might 
well be applied to the Life Under- 
writers of 1935. They are contin- 
uously tramping by the doors which 
They are driving 
ten, twelve and fifty 
see a “hot” prospect or one they think 
“hot” and passing up any number of 
excellent route, all of 
which reminds me of a little incident 
that happened in our office building 
in Johnstown a few years ago. 

I became accustomed to a familiar 
tread through the hall and recognized 
the footsteps, although I never as- 
sociated the footsteps with any par- 
ticular person. One day while hear- 
ing this familiar tread I hurried to 
the door and discovered the building 
owner of 


tramp, 


lead to business. 


even miles to 


prospects en 


superintendent to be the 
these same feet. I called him into the 
office, talked Perfect Protection to 
him and sold him a small Perfect 
Protection policy in five minutes. 
How many people pass your of- 
fice who are ready and willing to buy? 
How many people do you hurry by, 
passing them with a smile and reach- 


ing out for new b™ -iness only to pass 
up business right in yuur hand” 

A couple of years ago we discussed 
this subject in our Altoona office 
when the men were complaining about 
lack of We organized a 
plan and assigned one or two men to 
each floor of our office building. Dur- 
ing the three-day drive we covered 
this building from top to bottom and 
produced $95,000 of business. It was 
right under our nose waiting to be 
sold, and yet rushed to 
the elevators, passed the door of op- 


prospects. 


everybody 


portunity. 

Here’s a little thought 
this line. When you start out to- 
morrow, stop the first twenty people 
you see, tell them you have not had 
the privilege of explaining Perfect 
Protection to them but you would 
appreciate that privilege today or to- 
night or at any time con- 
venient to them. I'll wager that out 
of these twenty contacts you make 
you will sell at least two cases. This, 
of course, is only usable in a small 


also along 


morrow 


town where you have a nodding ac- 
quaintance with practically every 


person. 
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Prospecting and Selling 
In a Single Operation 

Programming is not a magic formula 
of a way to make more money with 
less effort. Instead, for some it is 
a way to make the maximum amount 
of money with the maximum effort. 
So Stuart Smith, manager of the 
Philadelphia agency of the Connecti- 
cut General Life, told the December 
educational class of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
the Bellevue-Stratford. 

Mr. Smith, who has used the pro- 
gramming method for 12 years and 
paid for sufficient business through it 
during his years in the field to make 
him a life member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, minced no words in 
outlining the difficulties of program- 
ming nor did he minimize the require- 
ments needed to make the method 
successful. 

He pointed out that it takes not less 
than one year of concentrated work 
for a man new in the business to 
establish himself by programming. 
That it will take a year or longer for 
an older man to do as much business 
as he did before he took it up. 

Smith contended that the develop- 
ment of programm‘ “g was as natural 

it Was Inevitable. That years ago 








most of the selling was done with an 
appeal to some general need. “It 
still works with the man who can sell. 
Witness the volume of retirement in- 
come.” Then “some bright fellow” 
found out that if they discovered 
what insurance a man had, they could 
offer a plan. “This was okay except 
that when they got all through, the 
prospect was apt to say, ‘I have 
$100,000 in bonds which pay me an 
income of $5,000 a year.’ So pro- 
gramming was evolved.” 

Smith declared that programming 
needs an organized sales talk on 
which the agent is sold and which is 
built around the prospect’s personal 
problems. Programming does not re- 
place the old-fashioned sale but is 
merely a build-up for one. 
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He pointed out that when an agent 
was in front of a prospect, he was 
not concerned alone on the commis- 
sion of the one sale but on the com- 
mission of all the insurance the man 
would buy in the future. And the 
average prospect is worth $1000 in 
commission. 


Would Judge Man 
By His Insurance 

An entertaining writer named Leo 
Wingshot has a daily column in the 
Philadelphia Record, and like most 
columnists, he is not averse to print- 
ing an occasional letter from his 
public. He printed one this week 
which gave the details of an intrigu- 
ing mystery, too long and irrelevant 
to insurance to repeat, but one of the 
central characters was described as 
a man who “had a very good business 

His money was all tied up in 
that business and in life insurance. 
The depression hit him pretty hard 
but he held on to every cent of that 
life insurance.” 

Wingshot, in his comment on the matter, 
sold more life insurance than many agents 
will sell all next year. In one paragraph he 
declared: “| appreciate your remarks about 
this man's life insurance and his struggles to 
maintain it. My personal view is that I'd 
almost be willing to judge a man, a relative- 
ly prosperous man, by his life insurance pro- 
gram. Many a bad man carries a lot of 
life insurance, no doubt, but it's at least an 
extenuating circumstance, a sort of palliation 
of his evil ways." 

Such evidence of the high regard 
life insurance inspires in the public, 
and such outright cooperation from 
one whose writings are read seriously 
by thousands of buyers of life insur- 
ance should cause every agent to say 
to himself: “Congratulations, old 
man, you’re in a grand line of work.” 








New York Dept. Changes 


Insurance Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
of New York has announced the resigna- 
tion of Howard C. Spencer as first deputy 
superintendent, effective December 31. 
Professor Rollin M. Clark, of the Columbia 
University Law School, has accepted a 
temporary appointment as deputy super- 
intendent while on sabbatical leave from 
the university. He is continuing his re- 
vision of the New York insurance law. 








Basil S. Collins Speaks 
On Business Insurance 


Business life insurance is booming, 
judging from the interest shown by 
the hundreds of New York agents 
who crowded the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
to hear Basil S. Collins, assistant 
vice-president of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, speak on “The 
A B C of Business Insurance Trusts” 
at the first luncheon meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City. President Glenn B. 
Dorr, of the McMillan agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual, presided at the 
meeting, when an amendment was 
adopted effecting an increase in the 
field representation of the associa- 
tion’s executive committee. 

Mr. Collins, who was the first bank 
officer to receive the C.L.U. designa- 
tion and is writing a book with the 
same title as his address, gave his 
hearers a vast amount of material to 
think about, yet brightened his talk 
with several good stories. He first 
described the four personalities in- 
volved in the business insurance trust 
—the life insurance agent or “under- 
writer,” the trust officer, the lawyer 
and the prospect. Then, with the 
help of a blackboard, he graphically 
presented the relation between a busi- 
ness insurance trust and a man’s gen- 
eral estate. 

He then outlined the fairly familiar 
classifications of shock-absorber in- 
surance (credit and key-man) and 
purchase-and-sale agreements, the 
latter applying to close corporations, 
partnerships and individual proprie- 





torships. Among the advantages of 
purchase-and-sale insurance which he 
named were: Perpetuation of the 
present management, elimination of 
the risk that the decedent’s executor 
will sell stock to outside interests, 
reduction of risk of friction with 
decedent’s heirs, freeing surviving 
stockholders “from the dead hand of 
non-contributory stockholding  ele- 
ments,” (conversely) freeing the 
decendent’s dependents from the haz- 
ards of that particular business. 

Two points stressed by Mr. Collins 
were the need of greater attention to 
sales psychology and the possibilities 
of arrangements whereby the estate 
might legitimately avoid payment of 
excessive taxes. 
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Right of Government to 
Seize Annuities Upheld 
With a bold judicial stroke, the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
reals at Denver handed down last 
veek a decision of far-reaching im- 
yortance to insurance, when it upheld 
seizure and sale of an annuity con- 
tract to satisfy the annuitant’s in- 
come taxes and at the same time 
denied to the Government the same 
right with respect to life insurance 
policies. The court’s reasoning in each 
part of this decision is of deep inter- 
est to insurance men, particularly 
those who have long sought a specific 
understanding relative to life policies. 





Holding that the Government had 
the right to seize and sell the annuity 
contract, the court said: 

“If the taxpayers could invest their 
fortunes in (tax-exempt) annuities 
and stand aloof when the tax collector 
comes around, the payment of taxes 
would be too often a voluntary mat- 
ter. To collect revenues, the power 
of the Government over the property 
of a taxpayer is plenary. Reading 
various sections of statutes, it is clear 
that Congress intended to subject all 
a taxpayer’s property, except that 
specifically exempted.” 

In another suit growing out of the 
same transaction, wherein the wife of 
the above defendant in the annuity 
case sought to prevent the Govern- 
ment from selling life and endowment 
policies in which she was named bene- 
ficiary, the court stated that, “from 
the decisions, it appears that in 
Colorado a beneficiary has a property 
interest in a policy of life insurance.” 





Social Security Act 
Affecting Group Sales 


Despite greatly improved conditions 
in the coal and steel industries of 
West Virginia’s Panhandle, sales of 
new group insurance are lagging be- 
cause of the immediate uncertainty 
as to the final status and effect of the 
newly enacted Social Security Act, O. 
J. Rizor, Manager of the Wheeling 
branch of the Travelers, recently told 
The Spectator. 

Manager Rizor stated that there is 
a prevalent feeling among industrial- 
ists that the act will remain ulti- 


mately more or less in its present 
form. Calling as it does for increas- 
ingly large contributions from year to 
year by employers as their share in 
financing the provisions for unem- 
ployment compensation and old age 
benefits, the act has naturally pro- 
voked a reluctance on the part of em- 
ployers to undertake at present any 
additional obligations of this nature, 
such as group insurance, Mr. Rizor 
declared. 


Commissioner Hunt Calls 


Conference for Jan. 14 

All companies writing industrial 
insurance in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania have been invited by the Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Owen Hunt, 
to attend the conference at Harris- 
burg on January 14 for the discus- 
sion of the department’s proposals 
for uniform provisions in industrial 
policies issued in that State. 

These proposals in substance call 
for the inclusion of such provisions 
as cash surrender values at five years, 
paid-up life insurance in event of 
lapsation, four weeks’ grace period, 
non-forfeiture values, etc. It is the 
commissioner’s intention to make such 
regulations applicable to all policies 
written after March 1, 1936. 

The provisions, for the most part, 
are already incorporated in the poli- 
cies now written by the leading in- 
dustrial life insurance companies. 


Prosperity Goods 
Now on the Move 


Significant gains in mass purchas- 
ing of seven important groups of 
“prosperity goods” in the first ten 
months of 1935 reveal an increasing 
number of American families who 
again feel able to buy beyond the 
bare necessities of life, according to a 
surplus income barometer study 
issued by Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company of Minneapolis. 

For the period from January 1 to 
October 31, 1935, dollar volume in- 
creases over the corresponding period 
of °34 were: Furs 21%; Furniture 
13.7% ; Electric Household Appliances 
13.2%; Luggage 11%; Sporting 
Goods 8.7% ; Pianos and other Musical 
Instruments 4.9%; Jewelry 1.7%. As 
specialty shops were not considered, 
but only department stores in key 
districts from coast to coast, the 
figures reflect purchases by the gen- 
eral masses of the population. 

Of the seven groups of goods, furs 
show the greatest and most consistent 
gains over a year ago. Each of the 
past 14 months has scored a substan- 
tial gain over the corresponding 
month of the previous year. 

The sound nature of this increased 
purchasing is indicated by the fact 
that furniture and electric household 
appliances are the two classifications 
which next to furs are showing the 
greatest gains. 
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Life Sales Continue 
Above 1934 Record 


New life 
November was 3.4 per cent greate! 
November of last 


insurance production for 
than for year. 
Showing an identical percentage in 
crease, the total for the first eleven 
months of this year was 3.4 per cent 
greater than the amount for the cor- 
responding period of 1934. 

These 


report forwarded lately by the Asso- 


facts were revealed by a 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce for official use. It sum- 
marizes the new business records 
exclusive of revivals, increases, and 
dividend additions—of 42 companies 
having 83 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

All classes of insurance contributed 
to the increase, the summary shows. 
For November, the total new business 
of all written by the 42 
companies was $700,059,000 against 
$676,757,000 during November of 
1934—an increase of 3.4 per cent. 
New ordinary insurance amounted to 
$455,670,000 against $443,157,000—an 
increase of 2.8 per cent. Industrial 
insurance amounted to $207,408,000 
against $205,463,000—an increase of 
9/10ths of 1 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $36,981,000 against $28,- 
137,000—an increase of 31.4 per cent. 

For the first eleven months, the 
total new business of these companies 
was $8,033,841,000 this year against 
$7,766,856,000 last year—an increase 
of 3.4 per cent. New Ordinary insur- 
$5,109,897,000 
$5,053,856,000 — an _ increase 


classes 


ance amounted to 
against 


of 1.1 per cent. Industrial insurance 








STiLL CLIMBING 


amounted to $2,333,408,000 against 


$2,287,356,000—an increase of 2.0 per 
cent. Group insurance amounted to 
$590,536,000 $425,644,000 — 


an increase of 38.7 per cent. 


against 


Lindquist Called Innocent 
Party to Attempted Fraud 


Illinois court hearings in the cases 
of those charged with attempts to get 
control of the former Abraham Lin- 
coln Life Insurance Company at 
Springfield and then raid the organi- 
zation of its assets indicate that Gus- 
tav Lindquist, former Minnesota 
commissioner of insurance, was an 
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Clarence W. Wyatt 


lssociate General Agent and Sales Man- 

ager, Paul Clark Agency, John Hancock 

Life, New President of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association 


unwitting tool in the scheme and was 
not aware that his services had been 
sought for any but a legitimate pur- 
pose. 

When the State’s prosecution re- 
cently put Joseph Baiata, Joliet 
prison convict, on the stand it failed 
to show former Commissioner Lind- 
quist as other than an innocent party 
in the plot. The State’s charge is that 
Lindquist and Abraham Karatz took 
$55,000 from the Amalgamated Trust 
& Savings Company of Chicago and 
used part of that sum to gain control 
of the Abraham Lincoln Life and 
then mulct its assets for enough to 
at least cover up peculations. The 
witness himself is serving a term in 
prison for his part in the move on 
the Amalgamated, but his testimony 
was to the effect that Lindquist was 
not even present at negotiations with 
the insurance company and that his 
name was used as a “front.” Baiata 
further alleged that he and Karatz 
had induced a _ bookkeeper of the 
Amalgamated Trust to hold checks 
for them, and that when that individ- 
ual refused further action along this 
line, the idea of gaining control of 
the insurance company to cover the 
peculations was formed. 

Original negotiations with the in- 
surance company were in 1932, but 
all testimony thus far points in the 
direction of the convicted man’s con- 
tention that the former Minnesota 
insurance commissioner was not pos- 
sessed of any guilty knowledge of the 
transactions which resulted in the 
failure of the insurance organization. 


Western and Southern 


Home Office Building 


The recent seven-story annex to the 
home office building of the Western 
and Southern Life at Fourth and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, gives the com- 
pany one of the handsomest struc 
tures in the city. The first section of 
the present home office building was 
erected in 1915, a model of architec- 
tural simplicity and utility. Still 
another addition was required in 1923 
and the recent growth of the com- 
pany, through the period of the 
depression, necessitated the latest 
building project. 

The Western and Southern began 
operations in 1888 in a three-room 
suite in the Bodmann building, Cin- 
cinnati, and its growth was steady 
from the beginning. Additional space 
was required as early as 1894, when 
a modest home office was erected on 
West Sixth Street. Home office num- 
ber three, the historic old Dexter 
residence at the present address, was 
occupied in 1901. This old residence 
is noted for the distinguished guests 
entertained there during the occu- 
pancy of its original owners, among 
whom were the late King Edward of 
England and Charles Dickens. It is 
also noted that the four lots com- 
posing the present site of the West- 
ern and Southern building were sold 








by John Cleves Symes to Winthrop 
Sargent, secretary of the Northwest 
Territory, for $4 in 1790. 


Budgets Sales Effort 


Throughout the Year 


Harry Phillips was the speaker on 


December 19th at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. Mr. Phillips 


avers that agents who take an in- 
telligent interest in budget problems 
of themselves write on the average a 
much larger volume of business and 
seem to have less difficulty in keeping 
it on their books. At the beginning 
of each year, he sets up a plan which 
contains the amount of income he 
wants for that year. He budgets it 
in such a way that he has to sell a 
definite number of lives at $100,000, 
etc., and each day checks with him. 
self and the chart the amount of 
business he still has to write to reach 
his goal. 
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Value of Contests 
And “Pep” Meetings 


A round-table symposium on agency 
neetings and agency contests at the 
December luncheon-meeting of the 
supervisors’ conference of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Under- 
vriters at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
found the opinion that meetings were 
helpful if they were held at regular 
veriods and were made varied and 
interesting to the agents with the at- 
tendance voluntary. Contests were 
held to be of value if they were held 
in moderation and in such fashion 
that every member of the agency 
took part from start to finish. 

E. J. Berlet, of the Leonard agency, 
Mutual Life of New York, and Henry 
Pickard, Smith agency, Connecticut 
General, discussed meetings and 
Stokes Carrigan, Loder agency, Provi- 
dent Mutual, and Douglas Grannis, 
Stevenson agency, Penn Mutual Life, 
the subject of contests. After each 
subject questions were asked from the 
floor. 

Berlet, who opened the discussions, 
stated that he favored meetings be- 
cause man’s activities from school- 
days on, tend to group activities. 
Meetings, he said, should be held 52 
weeks a year. Not intermittent but 
on a given day at a given hour. They 
should be on a definite idea with a 
relation between the subjects. The 
day of the pep meetings was over, he 
thought, and the meetings should be 
educational with inspiration given 
through education. He favored a 
guest speaker once a month with 
every now and then a different sort 
of meeting. 


Knights Life Closing 
Successful Year 


The Knights Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is closing one of 
the most successful years of its his- 
tory, Agency Secretary Wm. C. Ley 
told a representative of The Spec- 
tator. In fact, the company has gone 
through every depression year with 
notable increases in both ordinary 
and industrial insurance. At the end 
of 1935 the company will have insur- 
ance in force of more than $56,000,- 
000, compared with $51,500,000 out- 
standing twelve months ago. 

Industrial increase in 1935 will be 
in excess of $4,000,000, while lapses 
in this class are running 20 per cent 
below the volume of 1934, Secretary 
Ley said. Company production of 
new business has been sustained 
throughout the year with October and 
November banner months. 


Cleaning House 
In Agency Dept. 


One of the really significant jobs 
of agency house-cleaning in the life 
insurance business has been done by 
Arthur C. Louette, vice-president of 
the Peoples Life Insurance Company 
at Frankfort, Indiana. Methods used 
by the Peoples Life in 1934 cut the 
total number of agents from over 
500 to but little more than 200. De- 
spite this, there was a gain in paid- 
for business for the first eleven 
months of 1935 as against a similar 
period in 1934 of $617,000 and the 
gain in insurance in force will be 
around $1,000,000 as of January 1. 

Up to November of 1935, the 
Peoples Life had paid for $8,363,433 


of life insurance under the intensified 
agency regime which is being directed 
by Vice-President Louette and carried 
out with the active participation of 
R. G. Yeager as superintendent of 
agents for the company. 

Adding to the fine record made 
under the weeding-out process—and 
in keeping with the company’s con- 
servative policy of policyholders’ pro- 
tection—President E. O. Burget re- 
cently told The Spectator that the 
Peoples Life now has reserve deposits 
with the Indiana Insurance Depart- 
ment which are more than $800,000 
in excess of the legal requirements. 
At no time in the last ten years has 
the Peoples Life had such deposits 
at a point lower than $500,000 in 
excess of department regulations. 





protection. 








“J Besolve’— 


A Life Insurance Salesman could make no 
better resolution for the New Year than a deter- 
mination to see that every uninsured or under- 
insured family provider of whom he learns 


is adequately informed of the necessity for 


Tell them of the countless 
benefits to be gained, among 
them two of major impor- 
tance. 


1. Security for their de- 
pendents. 


2. Old Age Independence. 


Che Prudential 


Jusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Administration 


Human Equation Ignored 
In Security Plan 


Selecting certain aspects of the 


social security program of the United 


States which had not before been 
stressed, Charles B. Robbins, man- 
ager and general counsel, American 
Life Convention, speaking at the an- 


nual meeting of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association at To- 
ronto, dwelt particularly upon the 
human equation which enters into this 
program 

Ever since the dawn of history, 
said Mr. Robbins, mankind has de- 
sired most earnestly the Utopian con- 
dition of social equality, with all the 
comforts of life available to everyone, 
but, in seeking to realize this idea, 
people have inevitably been compelled 
to face the fact that the human equa- 
In considering se- 
curity as it is now proposed, especially 
in the United States, there is con- 
siderable doubt that this human fac- 
tor, an outgrowth of the relief pro- 


tion is involved. 


gram, has been considered. 

If the individual incentive to work 
and accumulate is taken from a man, 
believes Mr. Robbins, the entire theory 
or system of thrift and savings, upon 
which the nation is built, will fall. 
Were it not, principally, for the vast 
sums accumulated through the sav- 
ings of the people, there would have 
been no funds available for the de- 
velopment of the nation. 

Life insurance in itself represents 
the greatest system of all. It is 
founded primarily upon the family 
obligation which is based on love and 
provides for the accumulation of sav- 
ings during the productive period of 
a man’s life for the benefit of his old 
age and his dependents. It can do for 
the people everything that both un- 
employment and old age insurance 
can do. Growth of this idea has been 
demonstrated in the tremendous 
growth of the business of life insur- 
ance during the first quarter of this 
century. 

When a man provides for his own 
future and that of his family through 
his personal efforts, he has the feeling 
of independence and is proud of it, 
but security obtained through the 
Government has always been obtained 
at the expense of self-respect and 
personal liberty. Pride in personal 
accomplishment, under the proposed 
system, will be replaced by clamor to 
obtain something for nothing, and 
when the citizenry of a nation has 
reached this state of mind its end 
is fast approaching. 
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Departmental 


Legal 


Declaratory Judgment Act 


Debated by Counsel 


At the round table of the “Federal 
Declaratory Judgment Act” during 
the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel, New 
York City, led by Andrew D. Chris- 
tian, general counsel of the Atlantic 
Life of Richmond, Va., the speaker 
raised the question whether they 
would be sustained in thinking or be- 
lieving that the life insurance com- 
panies should contend that in the or- 
dinary case where a claim is made 
and rejected, involving more than 
$3,000, and the claimant has so con- 
ducted himself as to make it evident 
that he will institute a suit for re- 
covery on his claim, the insurance 
company can sustain a petition for a 
declaration of the rights of the par- 
ties, simply because its institution pre- 
cedes by a few days or a few weeks 
the claimant’s process suit for recov- 
ery. 

Mr. Christian further questioned 
whether the history of the develop- 
ment of declaratory judgment acts, 
the grounds upon which legislative 
bodies have been urged to enact them 
and the premises upon which they 
have been enacted, compel the rejec- 
tion of such an idea. He stated that 
to resolve the questions an authorita- 
tive decision should be procured, as it 
appeared to him, on the point of 
whether the expression “shall have 
power” is the precise equivalent of 
the expression “shall have jurisdic- 
tion” which appears in the various 
sections of the judicial code stating 
the jurisdiction of the various courts 
of the United States. 


Underwriting 


*““Must” Qualities for the 


Life Underwriter 


An understanding survey of the 
qualifications of the ideal life under- 
writer is presented in the “Life Under- 
writers News” of Canada by Charles 
J. Frisbie, Seattle agent of the New 
England Mutual Life. Introducing 
his study with the comment that the 
two strongest instincts of the human 


race are self-preservation and self- 
procreation, Mr. Frisbie says that 
life insurance is intimately linked 
with both of these inner urges, by 
taking care of the old and providing 
for the young and the mothers of the 
young. 

No institution comes closer to the 
very heart of the human family than 
does life insurance and yet this in- 
stitution necessarily requires repre- 
sentatives for, although the necessity 
for insurance is obvious, it is part 
of the human mental equipment to 
postpone even those things that are 
essential. The underwriter’s obliga- 
tion is forcibly to induce the average 
human being to realize the utter im- 
portance of life insurance. 

Listing the various qualities which 
the underwriter must possess, Mr. 
Frisbie places a sound body as the 
first. He must be healthy, vigorous 
and energetic. The higher the building 
the stronger must be the foundation. 
The mind plays an important part on 
the functions of the body. The under- 
writer is subjected daily to strong 
mental emotions and if his body is not 
strong enough to overcome these on- 
slaughts, he will find himself with a 
nervously exhausted body and con- 
sequently with a weak foundation on 
which to build. 


Versatility a Requisite 

The next problem is the state of 
mind the underwriter must have. To 
accomplish his objectives, he must be 
versatile—a detective, a mind reader, 
a father confessor, a stern parent, 
a warm friend and a psychologist. 
His mental traits should consist of 
these two, first of all—ambition and 
enthusiasm. Running down the gamut 
of the mental qualities suggested, one 
finds that the successful underwriter 
should possess practically all of the 
higher virtues which provide the ses- 
ame to the average prospect’s in- 
telligent response. There is a human 
and tactful blending of these quali- 
ties in the underwriter’s person which 
will inevitably batter down or, more 
successfully, melt down the individ- 
ual’s resistance. In a nutshell, Mr. 
Frisbie suggests the following as the 
dehydrated code of behavior for the 
underwriter, something which he 
should paste upon his hatband: 

Be brief—politely. Be aggressive— 
tactfully. Be emphatic—pleasantly. 
Be positive—diplomatically. Be right 
—graciously. 
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Digest 


Management 


Company Obligations to 
Agents Stressed 

“No institution can long retain its 

cord for performance for consumers 

it fails to discharge simultaneously 
its obligations to that part of its or- 
anization which brings together con- 
umer and company,” declared James 
\ McLain, vice-president of the Guar- 
dian Life of New York, in discussing 
“Stewardship—and the American 
{gency System,” before the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents at 
the recent convention in New York. 

In the course of his talk, Mr. Mc- 
Lain urged that the agency executive 
be given equal voice with officers in 
control of other major executive de- 
partments in the formulation of com- 
pany policy, and expressed the con- 
viction that true stewardship for the 
agency system will solve surprisingly 
many of the problems with which the 
institution is faced today, by focusing 
agency programs along the following 
lines: 

(1) Proper field representation, 
carefully selected and skillfully 
trained to market a sufficient volume 
of our product to insure increasingly 
substantial incomes for agents, but 
secured without pressure and on a 
cost basis not resulting in the financial 
crippling of our field management 
staff nor the undue draining of com- 
pany resources. 

(2) Emphasis upon the quality of 
new business as to persistency and 
mortality. 

(8) True appreciation of the invest- 
ment value of our present and future 
agency plants, with proper appropria- 
tions for their creation, maintenance, 
preservation and rehabilitation. 

(4) Increased effectiveness of the 
agency executive through his wider 
participation in the determination of 
company policy and through a closer 
cooperation with him of all company 
officers. 

(5) Stewardship for the men and 
women making up our agency plants, 
of a character and quality typical of 
our stewardship for policyholders and 
beneficiaries. 

“Events of recent years, study, re- 
search and education are combining 
to effect improvements in agency per- 
sonnel and sales methods,” Mr. Mc- 
Lain concluded. “Today, over a 


quarter of a million people are en- 
gaged in sales and management work 
in our business. Many of these men 
and women have cast their business 
futures with the institution of life 
insurance because of our reputation 
for the stewardship of one hundred 
million Americans.” 


Investment 


Investment of Assets a 
Stabilizing Factor 

An outstanding authority on invest- 
ments, whose knowledge in this spe- 
cialized field no intelligent life insur- 
ance man can question, gave his opin- 
ions on the “Investment Side of Life 
Insurance Stewardship” at the re- 
cently concluded annual session of 
the Life Insurance Presidents’ Asso- 
ciation at New York. In surveying 
the question of investments, Arthur 
M. Collens, president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, Hartford, commented 
that “when one takes thought of all 
that lies behind the yearly presenta- 
tions of life insurance statistics, there 
is revealed a romance of independent, 
self-reliant thrift on the part of mil- 
lions of individuals, an epic story of 
the economic development of our na- 
tion, and a record of effective fidelity 
on the part of life insurance manage- 
ment in the investment and conserva- 
tion of this great trust fund.” 

This fund, amounting to $23,200,- 
000,000, represents the equities of some 
63,000,000 policyholders—about half 
the entire United States population— 
an overwhelming majority of them 
being persons of modest means, whose 
life insurance is their main financial 
asset. “It is interesting to note,” con- 
tinued Mr. Collens, “that during the 
depression years company assets in- 
creased 33 per cent, an addition of 
over $5,700,000,000 since 1929.” 

Attention was called by Mr. Collens 
to two considerations, the solution of 
which lies completely outside of life 
insurance management control, and 
which are the responsibility of legis- 
lative bodies elected by the people 
themselves: 

(1) The maintenance of the full 
protection which the law gave to the 
interests of the creditor and therefore 
to the interests of these millions of 
policyholders, since the life insurance 
companies, nominally the “creditors” 
in any bond or mortgage investment, 


Medical 


Century of Progress in 
Disease Prevention 

Mortality trends and health tri- 
umphs were neatly balanced in the 
address delivered by Dr. Chester T. 
Brown, medical director, the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Life 
Presidents at New York. Tracing the 
trend of mortality from 1825 to 1925, 
Dr. Brown noted that this had de- 
clined from 48 per thousand to 13 per 
thousand within the space of a cen- 
tury. As a physician, it was quite 
natural for him to attribute the credit 
for this improvement to the medical 
profession. Certain men of unusual 
scientific brilliance, foregoing ma- 
terial reward and opportunity, com- 
bating a belligerent scientific and 
public attitude, toiling in the face of 
disappointment, often working at the 
risk of health and life, unearthed 
facts and principles which became the 
basis of the successful control, eradi- 
cation or cure of many of the diseases 
of an infectious and contagious nature. 
The task, however, is not complete. 
Influenza and its ally, pneumonia, still 
flourish as sporadic and _ epidemic 
scourges. 

Turning to current mortality 
trends, the speaker presented the re- 
sults of the 1935 survey made by the 
Association of Life Presidents. It 
represents the experience of 49 com- 
panies which have in force 87 per 
cent of the legal reserve policies in 
the United States. In 1934, 847 of 
every 100,000 policyholders died; for 
1935, the figure is 822—a reduction of 
three per cent. Should the same per- 
centage prevail among the entire 
population throughout the year, 34,- 
000 fewer lives will have ended this 
year than last. The five-year period 
just ending has been the best on rec- 
ord, and with the exception of 1933, 
the present year promises to be the 
low for this quinquennial period. 

Automobiles, however, present a 
critical problem to Dr. Brown. In 
fifteen years, automobiles have killed 
50 per cent more Americans than 
have all our country’s wars since the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
suicide peak of 24.2 was attained in 
1932; in 1934 the rate was 16.7 and 
this year 15.5. 








are simply the trustees for the policy- 
holders. 

(2) The avoidance of restrictions 
upon a free investment market which 
may interfere with the maintenance 
of a reasonably remunerative rate of 
interest. 
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1936 DivIDEND ScALE—PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE CoMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


| i 1936 dividend scale is approximately 10 per cent lower than that of 
935, applicable to premium rates effective Jan. |, 1935.* 

or example under the new 1936 scale on a $1,000 endowment at age 
85 policy, issued at age 25 the dividend at the end of the second year 
s 6 cents or 1.6 per cent less than that under the 1935 scale; at age 35, 
t is 8 cents or 1.8 per cent less; at age 45, 12 cents or 2.3 per cent; at 
age 55, 19 cents or 2.8 per cent. 

Correspondingly, at the end of the fourth year, at age 25, the reduction 
n the dividend is 10 cents or 2.5 per cent; at age 35, 16 cents or 3.3 per 
cent: at age 45, 23 cents or 4.! per cent; at age 55, 34 cents or 4.4 per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1936 on proceeds of policies and on 
dividends left to accumulate is 3'/2 per cent, the rate guaranteed in the 
policy (3'/2 per cent on issues prior to Jan. |, 1935, and 3 per cent on 
ssues thereafter). 

Under the 1936 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
nterest, endowment at 85 policy will be paid up in 28 years at age 20; 26 
years at age 35; 25 years at age 45 and 2! years at age 55. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 44 
years at age 20; 36 years at age 35; 30 years at age 45 and 24 years 
at age 55 

Using the 1936 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an endow- 
ment at 85 policy, issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of 20 years 
will be $2.83 as against $2.39 under the 1935 scale. At age 45 the net cost 
of the same policy at the end of 20 years will be $7.0! as against $6.41 
under the 1935 scale. 

The corresponding annual net cost over a period of 20 years for the modi- 
fied life 3 policy under the 1936 dividend scale at age 35 will be $1.73 as 
against $1.32 under the 1935 scale. At age 45 the net cost under the same 
policy at the end of 20 years is $6.28 as against $5.72 under the 1935 scale. 


1936 DIVIDEND SCALE — PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
i COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
Dividends per $1.000—1936 Basis 

ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 
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Effective January 1, 1936, all par- 
ticipating premium rates and annuity 
premium rates in Canada will be the 
same as in the United States. Non- 
participating rates, however, will be 
different from those in the United 
States except upon the Limited Per- 
iod, Double Protection, One Year 
Term, Insurance With Life Income 
and Single premium plans. For these 
four plans, the rates in Canada will 
be the same as in the United States. 

An illustration of the premium 
non-participating 
1936, in 


rates of several 
policies effective January 1, 
Canada follows: 




















-Age at Issue —_ AETNA LIFE, HARTFORD 
> $17.14 $19.26 $21.98 $25.58 $ 8 $36.75 $45.17 $56.36 $71.09 Canadian Non-Participating Annual Premium 
\ ‘ $F 7 82 ’ 1.15 1.07 Rates per $1,000 
‘ s <a bd Modified & 
° . : 2.0 4.9 v.49 8.02 5.6 2 Lifet on Bf 
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s7 $62 4.92 5.32 5.94 7.47 9.6 5 ‘ = = Ze 
: 4.4 5 5.48 20 7.96 10.04 a > = = 8 ms 
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me 20 $7.87 $14.72 20.25 40.78 $56.39 
oe a 60 25 8.41 16.82 22.14 40.97 56.45 
. . ‘ s . 30 9.81 19.62 24.56 41.31 56.56 
er 2.67 $14.59 $17.04 $20.29 $24.63 $30.38 $37.98 $43.06 $61.17 35 11.68 23.36 27.82 42.09 56.84 
4 ‘ $2 5 107 Cw. 40 13.98 27.96 31.95 43.54 57.40 
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rem. a rs 4.91 r} 2 23.87 28.98 35.74 44.68 56.54 71.96 50 21.80 43.60 43.77 49.92 59.99 
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: 4.51 23.20 28 4.75 43.53 55.47 71 60 37.58 75.16 63.79 65.37 66.47 
: és = oo a 44 mo bt. : tAfter age 23 premiums during the first 
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$3.04 48.97 7 64.50 75.47 90.78 112.35 141.44 178.3 
2 62.20 70.48 8&8 2.66 109.15 132.23 162.67 202.74 253.8 * os. * 
. Fidelity Mutual Life, 
‘ - re he va bh sat + benefit . . 
: ee dee , Philadelphia, Pa. 
ala mium a r ng value of premium waiver disabilit 
. . i ae Announcement has recently been 
made by the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
P Some he rednetion in dividends i« a.. th it wi ontinue fo 936 
Prudential Insurance ract. The reduction in dividends is ra., t at it ll continue for 193 
: f x in line with the company’s conserva- substantially the same dividend scale 
Company o America tive policy in use for 1935. On policies on the 3 
[The dividend scale for 1936 t per cent reserve basis adopted June 1, 
Pr Insurar Comr é . . 1935, the scale will continue with no 
4 a i 4tarice ipa © 2 | 
! Aetna Life Insurance Com- . : | 
an? averages about 10 H change except a slight reduction, the 
er cent less than the scale in effect pany, artford, Conn. maximum being 5 per cent in the divi- 
for 1935 The non-participating premium dends on single premium policies. 
Announcing the rates of the Aetna Life Insurance The rate of interest payable in 1936 
D. Duffield, preside Company of Hartford, Conn., in Can- on proceeds of policies and dividends 
state “You w ada are now different from the non- left to accumulate will be 3% per 
first nsideration participating premium rates in use cent, as compared with 4 per cent 
security for every in the United States. paid in 1935. 
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In announcing the 1936 dividend 
scale, President Walter LeMar Talbot 
said: 

“Effective January 1, 1936, some 
adjustments will be made in dividends 
on policies issued prior to June 1, 
1935. In general, the result for pol- 
icies of short duration is a moderate 
increase, and for policies of the longer 
durations the dividend in no case will 
be less in actual amount than the div- 
idend apportioned to the same policy 
on its 1935 anniversary. 

“Our mortality experience thus far 
in 1935 has been favorable. This, in 
the judgment of the Board of Direc- 
tors, gave justification for the liberal 
action above announced, although in 
these changing times freedom must 
be reserved to meet any new condi- 
tions which may arise.” 


Canada Life Assurance 
Company, Toronto 


The Canada Life Assurance Co. of 
Toronto is continuing for the first six 
months of 1936 the 1935 dividend 
scale, as well as the present scale of 
special dividends on participating life 
insurance policies issued prior to 
May, 1934. 

For participating policies issued at 
the new premium rates adopted after 
May 1, 1934, the dividends payable 
during the first six months of 1936 
at the end of the second policy year 
per $1000 of insurance on several 
plans is as follows: 


20- 30- 20Year Life 
Ordi- Pay- Pay- En- Re- 
nary ment ment dow- adjust- 


Age Life Life Life ment ment 
20 $1.05 $1.09 $1.06 $1.18 $5.30 


25 1.05 1.10 1.07 1.18 5.40 
30 1.07 1.11 1.0% 1.19 5.40 
35 1.08 1,12 1.09 1.19 5.50 
40 1.10 1.14 1.11 1.19 5.70 
45 1.12 1.16 1.13 1.20 5.80 
50 1.14 1.17 eee 1.20 6.00 


The rate of interest payable where 
interest payments become payable 
during the first six months of 1936 
on proceeds of policies and on divi- 
dends left to accumulate will be 3% 
per cent and compares with 4 per 
cent paid for the first six months of 
1935. 








DIVIDEND SCALE—NATIONAL LIFE OF 
VERMONT, MONTPELIER, VT. 


HE 1936 dividend scale is approximately 8% higher than the scale 

adopted for 1935. 

For example, under the new 1936 scale on a $1,000 Ordinary Life policy 
issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year amounts to 
an increase of $1.78 or 54 per cent more than the 1935 scale; at age 35 
an increase of $1.89 or 50 per cent; at age 45 an increase of $2.10 or 
45 per cent, and at age 55 an increase of $2.47 or 39 per cent. 

The dividend payment per thousand under the same policy at the end 
of the fifth year at age 25 is an increase of $1.53 or 41 per cent; at age 45 
an increase of $1.53 or 27 per cent, and at age 55 an increase of $1.66 
or 22 per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1936 on the proceeds of policies subject 
to withdrawal on demand and on dividends left to accumulate is 3.8 per 
cent and compares with 4 per cent in 1935. On proceeds of policies 
not subject to withdrawal on demand, the rate of interest payable in 
1936 will be 3.8 per cent and compares with 4 per cent for 1935. 

Under the new scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at interest, an 
Ordinary policy will become paid up in 26 years at age 20; 24 years at 
age 35; 21 years at age 50 and 18 years at age 60. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 39 
years at age 20; 33 years at 35; 27 years at age 45; and 21 years at age 60. 

Using the 1936 dividend scale, the average net cost at the end of 20 
years of an Ordinary policy issued at age 35 would be $3.25 as against 
$4.50 under the 1935 scale. At age 45 the average net cost under the 
same policy at the end of 20 years would be $6.90 as against $7.94 under 
the 1935 scale. 

Under the new 1936 scale on a $1000 Twenty Payment Life policy issued 
at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year amounts to an increase 
of $1.69 or 51 per cent more than the 1935 scale; at age 35 an increase of 
$1.80 or 47 per cent; at age 45 an increase of $2.02 or 43 per cent, and at 
age 55 an increase of $2.42 or 38 per cent. 


1936 DIVIDEND SCALE—NATIONAL LIFE, 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


Per $1,000, 1936 Basis—(American 3 Per Cent Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 





Dividend at Age at Issne 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
PUD. iv iccnvenesada $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.09 $45.45 $56.93 $72.84 
D  sctbdnereeedendaeses 5.05 5.31 5.67 6.14 6.75 7.59 8.76 10.37 
BD skeettesasivassancees 5.09 5.36 5.74 6.22 6.84 7.71 8.91 10.55 
D axekesisdniesedpeokes 5.13 5.42 5.79 6.29 6.94 7.83 9.05 10.72 
©. dcdanneccawssesseesaws 5.18 5.47 5.86 6.38 7.05 7.95 9.19 10.90 
D cnitannedaeceneaveces 5.23 5.53 5.93 6.47 7.15 8.08 9.35 11.06 
Total dividend 15 years. 83.32 88.34 95.01 103.69 114.74 129.37 149.18 175.62 
Total dividend 20 years. 118.17 125.43 134.99 147.29 162.75 182.99 210.06 245.86 


20-PAYMENT LIFE 


—Age at Issne— ~ 


Dividend at - 
55 60 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 BE 

PRE. seas ccnscesen $29.90 $32.65 $36.00 $40.16 $45.54 $52.70 $62.56 $76.52 
S. cvbkustsaeneceawneeab 4.99 5.24 5.60 6.06 6.70 7.55 8.72 10,35 
D ucccddcnesdbunsseansa 5.08 5.34 5.71 6.18 6.84 7.69 8.88 10.54 
DS wAcwessesesecuseaweas 5.16 5.44 5.82 6.31 6.97 7.85 9.06 10.74 
iD -deeseweneevaeoesnenan 5.25 5.55 5.938 6.43 7.11 8.01 9.23 10.92 


n 


D ssacdacovcesscesesees 5.35 5.65 6.05 6.57 7.26 8.17 9.41 11.11 
Total dividend 15 years. 87.89 92.93 99.56 107.86 118.89 133.09 152.07 177.81 


Total dividend 20 years. 127.67 135.03 144.54 156.30 171.67 191.18 216.89 251.38 





National Life Insurance 


Company, Montpelier sulted in increased dividends appor- 
The announcement of the new divi- tioned to Life, Limited Payment Life 
Vermont for 1936 shows a slightly 
apportionment for dividend 
distribution than for 1935. While the 
new scale recognizes the reduction in 
interest returns, as reflected in the 


policies, long term endowments and 
on contracts of long duration where 


and management expenses has 


policies and similar forms. 
While the dividends shown in 


of the National Life of 


in dividends on the Ordinary 


year in the 1936 scale of 41.78 


influence of the lower interest the average of only about 8 per cent 
rate is made more apparent, the con- above that of 1935. 
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tinued good experience in mortality 


box on this page show an increase 
policy at the end of the first dividend 


é ~ 2 54 per cent, and a fifth-year increase 
in dividends on paid up of $1.53 or 41 per cent on the Ordi- 
nary life policy issued at age 25, the 
1936 scale calls for a distribution on 














Verdict: 


Restrictions on Policy Loans 


IFE insurance, as such, can never 

be outmoded but the form of the 

contract of the life insurance 
policy may be and is varied to meet 
the individual requirements and pur- 
poses of the applicant and to conform 
with the constantly changing eco- 
nomic and social conditions prevail- 
ing at the time that the contract of 
insurance is issued. 

The purposes and objects of those 
procuring policies of life insurance 
are many and in numerous instances 
neither the agents nor the companies 
are fully apprised of the end sought 
until some particular claim has been 
made under the policy. Regulatory 
statutes have been enacted and are 
enforced to protect and safeguard the 
rights and privileges enuring to the 
respective parties in a contract of life 
insurance. Extremely solicitous have 
been the legislatures to preserve un- 
impaired the rights of beneficiaries 
designated in policies of life insur- 
ance. Illustrations in this respect 
are found in the generally severe 
limitations placed upon the rights of 
creditors to encroach upon the pro- 
ceeds of policies of life insurance. 


Loans Authorized in 1892 


As a further demonstration of the 
indicated legislative policy of preserv- 
ing in tact while premiums were paid, 
the benefits created through the is- 
suance of a life insurance policy is 
the fact that it was not until 1892 
that the State of New York author- 
ized an individual to borrow on one’s 
life insurance as a consequence of 
the need arising from business neces- 
sity. The granting of this privilege 
immediately established more uses for, 
and gave rise to, additional reasons 
for businessmen to obtain life insur- 
ance. At the same time, it presented 
new problems to be solved as to the 
manner in which said loans if and 
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when procured would affect the rights 
of the various parties to the contract. 
Especially true is this, as to the right 
commonly called the vested right of 
a beneficiary. Such a question was 
presented to the court of the State 
of New York in the matter of Caplin 
vs. Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The defendant company in- 
sured the life of Henry Caplin by 
two policies, one for $40,000 and one 
for $20,000. Thereafter the assured 
assigned the policies to the plaintiff 
so as to transfer to the assignee all 
values and rights that the assured 
had in and under said policies. 

Thereupon the assignee attempted 
to borrow from the insurer money on 
the policies to the amount stipulated 
in the contracts of insurance. No 
consent had been obtained from the 
beneficiaries for said loan. as it was 
uncertain before the assured’s death, 
because of the language in the policy, 
who were or who would be the bene- 
ficiaries. This is manifest from an 
examination of one policy which pro- 
vided that a niece, Stella, should enjoy 
for life and that her surviving issue 
should take the remainder or in de- 
fault of her issue the issue of another 
niece surviving her should take, sub- 
ject to a life interest in said second 
niece, and that if all such takers 
should fail at the maturity of the 
policies, payment of the proceeds was 
to be made to the representative of 
the assured. There was no reserva- 
tion to the insured to change the 
beneficiary but the policies in and by 
themselves provided that said bene- 
ficiaries could neither borrow moneys 
on the policies nor receive the com- 
muted value on the same. The pro- 
visions as to such limitations were in 
the following language: 

“It is further agreed that the 
beneficiaries under this policy shall 


not at any time have the right to 
demand or receive in lieu of the 


income or principal sum hereunder 
payable the commuted value of the 
same nor to borrow from the Com- 
pany on the security thereof, nor 
in any wise to anticipate or alien- 
ate the benefits payable here- 
under.” 


Loans During Lifetime 


Having excluded the beneficiaries 
from the foregoing provisions, the 
policy did provide that loans might be 
secured thereon during the lifetime of 
the assured in language as follows: 


“After three full years’ pre- 
miums have been paid, the Com- 
pany at any time, while the Policy 
is in force, will advance, on proper 
assignment of the Policy and on 
the sole security thereof, at 5 per 
cent interest per annum, in accord- 
ance with Section IX hereof, a sum, 
at the option of the insured or 
owner of the Policy, equal to or 
less than the full reserve at the end 
of the current policy year on the 
Policy and on any dividend addi- 
tions thereto according to the 
American Experience Table of 
Mortality, with interest at 3 per 
cent per annum. There shall be 
deducted from such loan value any 
existing indebtedness on the policy 
and any unpaid balance of the pre- 
mium for the current policy year, 
and interest shall be payable in ad- 
vance on the loan to the end of the 
current policy year. Failure to re- 
pay any such loan or advance or 
to pay interest shall not avoid the 
Policy unless the total indebtedness 
thereon shall equal or exceed such 
loan value at the time of such fail- 
ure nor until one month after 
notice shall have been mailed by 
the Company to the last known ad- 
dress of the insured and of the per- 
son to whom the loan was made, 
and of any assignee of record at 
the Home office of the Company.” 


Who Could Borrow? 


Under the foregoing language the 
court had to answer the question— 
who was it that could borrow on said 
policy? It had to be some one. The 
answer was given in the following 
words: 


“The defendant argues that the 
words ‘owner of the Policy’ may 
refer to the beneficiary. But how 
ean they refer to the beneficiary 
when by the very words of the pol- 
icy such indistinct and remote per- 
sons may not borrow at any time? 
Nevertheless, here is an undoubted 
provision for borrowing and lend- 
ing money. Notice also that it is 
to be at the option ‘of the insured 
or owner of the policy.’ Also 
notice that the beneficiary is not 
only excluded, but ignored, for in 
ease of forfeiture on account of 
non-payment of the loan, notice is 
to be given to the insured and the 
person to whom the loan was made 
and any assignee of record. Is it 
not, then, merely disregard of lan- 
guage to assert that the assured 
may not borrow, or that the as- 
signee may not borrow, and that 
the owner of the policy may not 
borrow, and that such owner can 
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only be a beneficiary, perchance a 
life tenant, or perhaps persons un- 
born? In the 8th paragraph of the 
policy there is provision for non- 
forfeiture whereby the company 
will secure ‘to the owner thereof a 
form of insurance.’ The reference 
there is to something happening 
before the policy becomes a claim. 
Something arises through default 
in the payment of the premium. 
fhe beneficiary does not pay the 
premium. But whoever owns the 
policy at the time will determine in 
what form the ‘non-forfeiture value 
shall be secured to the owner of the 
Policy through one of the follow- 
ing provisions.’ Then follow three 
provisions: (1) An extension of 
the policy for a time indicated by 
a schedule; (2) the issue of a paid- 
up policy ‘upon written application 
therefor by the owner of the pol- 
icy and the legal surrender of all 
claims hereunder to the company 
at its home office;? (3) payment 
of the cash surrender value as pro- 
vided in the policy. It is evident 
that the indefinable and remote 
persons suggested as beneficiaries 
could do no one of the things re- 
sulting in the failure to pay the 
premiums, and that the words 
‘owner of the policy’ could not re- 
fer to them. Now mark in this 
connection that the question is not 
what persons the new form of the 
policies may avail. It is said that 
a paid-up participating policy may 
only avail the beneficiaries. I think 
that it is so. That is not the ques- 
tion, but rather what do the words 
‘owner of the policy’ mean? These 
words again appear in paragraph 
9 of the policy, where the pro- 
vision is that “The cash value of 
any paid-up or extension granted 
upon the lapse of this policy will 
be the full reserve at the time of 
surrender, less any indebtedness to 
the company under the policy, and 
will be paid to the owner or own- 
ers thereof upon proper release.’ 
This is a mere continuance of the 
subject treated in paragraph 8, sub- 
division 3, of the policy, and by 
what ingenuity could the bene- 
ficiaries be conjured into activity 
to make the elections contemplated 
by paragraph 8 and to receive the 
payments and to make the release 
demanded by paragraph 9? The 
words ‘owner of the policy’ again 
appear in paragraph 12. There 
the parties deal with the policy 
when it becomes a claim, and there 
is a statement of what may be done 
at the option of the beneficiary, 
unless the insured has otherwise 
directed. But this paragraph has 
a very instructive provision. It is: 
‘The commuted value of any un- 
paid installments under Table A, 
or the commuted value of any un- 
paid installments — certain under 
Table B, will be calculated by the 
company at any time upon the 
same basis (3 per cent compound 
interest) as the installments were 
granted, and will be paid to the 
owner of the policy, upon request 
and proper release.’ Note that the 
payment is to be made to the 
‘owner of the policy.’ That can- 
not be the beneficiaries, for, ac- 
cording to the words already 
quoted, ‘the beneficiaries under this 
policy shall not at any time have 
the right to demand or receive in 


lieu of the income of principal sum 
hereunder payable, the commuted 
value of the same.’ Whatever this 
provision may mean, it cannot re- 
fer to the beneficiaries, as they are 
not allowed to commute either the 
value or the income of the policy.” 
* * * * 


“The struggle seems to be to so 
recast the very wording of the pol- 
icy as to substitute for the identi- 
fied assured or his assignee, one or 
more possible life beneficiaries or 
the vague issue of some of them. 
It is not worth while to thwart pre- 
cise language to effect some pur- 
pose that may seem to the court 
benevolent, where the contract does 
not intend it. The assured was 
taking $60,000 of insurance, and 
the annual premiums amounted to 
a large sum. The assured desired 
to make the policy available to 
himself for borrowing purposes 
and to give to some of his col- 
lateral relatives, if they should be 
alive at his death, or some later 
time, what might then be a claim 
against the insurer. He stipulated 
that the beneficiaries should not be 
changed. The policy was for the 
class or classes named, or, in the 
event of their total non-existence, 
for the benefit of the estate. The 
fact that he cannot change the 
beneficiaries does not require that, 
what he reserved for himself, 
should be taken away from him 
and conferred upon the _ benefic- 
iaries. What the policy gives them 
cannot be in any way disturbed. 
What the policy gives to the as- 
sured or the owner of the policy is 
equally immune from destruction. 
It has been broached that it is not 
within the power of the insurer and 
the assured to enter into a contract 
whereby there could be reserved 
this power to borrow, but neither 
decision nor statute to that effect is 
called to attention. The policy con- 
templated in paragraph 14 that 
there may an assignment of 
the policy, and the assignment is 
sufficient to carry all the rights 
which the plaintiff now seeks to 
enforce.” 


This result was determined by a 
divided court as reported in 182 A. D. 
269 and was affirmed without opinion 
in the Court of Appeals, 229 N. Y. 
545. 


In another case which arose sub- 
sequent to the decision in the Caplin 
case, the defendant company had is- 
sued an ordinary life policy for $4,000 
on the life of the plaintiff’s husband, 
payable to the widow if she survived, 
otherwise to his estate. The applica- 
tion for the policy had been made by 
the husband in his own name and 
not in the name of his wife. During 
the life of the policy, the husband 
obtained a loan thereon from the 
company by assigning the policy to 
the company over his signature and 
the forged s*wnature of his wife. At 
the death of the husband, the defend- 
ant company paid the amount due on 
the policy, less the unpaid amount of 
the loan. When the action was 
brought to recover the amount so re- 
tained by the company, the defendant 
contended that under the policy in 
suit the husband by expressed pro- 
vision had the right to borrow without 
the consent of his wife. Said pro- 
vision was as follows: 

“Upon request and the sole se- 
curity of the policy properly as- 
signed, the Company will advance 
at a rate of interest not exceeding 
six per cent an amount equal to 
(or at the option of the Insured 
less than) the then cash surrender 
value of the Policy, less five per 
cent, provided extended term in- 
surance shall not then be in force. 
Failure to pay either loan or inter- 
est shall not avoid the Policy un- 
less the total indebtedness to the 
Company on account thereof shall 
equal or exceed the cash surrender 
value of the Policy and any exist- 
ing dividend additions, nor until 
thirty-one days after notice shall 
have been mailed to the last known 
address of the Insured and of any 
Assignee.” 

The court declined to accept the 
Caplin case as a precedent and stated 
said case had been decided upon its 
own particular basis. The Court of 
Appeals thereupon affirmed the judg- 
ment for the plaintiff which had been 
obtained in a lower court. 
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Charting a Course From 
Present Position 

The clever or stunt approach is 
generally discouraged by sales ex- 
perts on the theory that intelligent 
people resent subterfuge of any na- 
ture. It is well to remember, however, 
that it takes all kinds of people to 
make a world and that some men will 
appreciate originality and resource- 
fulness. And that there are thousands 
of “salesmen” prospects who may be 
sympathetic to the life agent’s prob- 
lem of obtaining an interview. Here 
is an approach, however, that is 
original without being offensive. It 
is used by Nelson M. (Pi) Way, that 
eminently successful New York under- 
writer: 

“T believe, Mr. Prospect, that if you 
greeted me today by saying that it 
was the one day in the year you had 
desired to buy life insurance, and were 
exceedingly glad I came in, it would be 
in the nature of a miracle. However, 
you are buying life insurance from 
time to time, and it is my purpose 
to offer you a service which shows you 
exactly what your life insurance will 
do for your beneficiaries and yourself 
under all contingencies. While a com- 
pass has four points, they are mean- 
ingless to a ship captain without a 
fifth one, his present position. By giv- 
ing me your present life insurance 
position, your future course can be 
efficiently and intelligently charted.” 


Fast and Effective 
Motivation 


You may want to talk to Mr. Pros- 
pect about a policy that will provide 
for his daughter’s education, but in 
too many cases Mr. Prospect is not 
of the same mind. In fact, there are 
any number of subjects he would 
rather discuss, so Kenneth C. Spauld- 
ing, a Franklin, Ky., agent of the 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Vermont, accomplishes his mission by 
a different approach. Instead of 
talking about his daughter’s educa- 
tion, he goes about it this way: “Mr. 
Jones, in ten or twelve years the little 
girls that your Mary is playing with 
now will be leaving for college. And 
I just wonder if you have made any 
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definite plans so that Mary will be 
able to go along with them.” 

This painful comparison of the im- 
minent advantages other girls may 
have over those in prospect for the 
daughter has worked out very well 
for Mr. Spaulding. It is purely an 
emotional appeal, but then life insur- 
ance is founded on human emotions. 

From the same office, General 
Agent W. R. Long offers another ap- 
proach which has proved of consider- 
able utility in obtaining policies for 
audit. The average prospect will 
shy away from the audit idea almost 
as stubbornly as he will resist the 
sale itself, but Mr. Long asks the 
prospect to tell him just what option 
he has selected in his policies. He 
doesn’t know but is curious and 
usually goes to his safe for the pol- 
icies so that the question can be 
straightened out. Which, of course, 
leads to a complete audit and a thor- 
ough presentation of a complete pro- 
gram. 


Ideal Policyholder 

The ideal policyholder from the 
point of persistency, according to a 
recent survey by a large life insur- 
ance company is: a professional or 
business man, about 40 years old, with 
an income of $5,000 or more. He 
takes a policy or endowment for 
$10,000, pays the premium in advance 
on the annual payment basis and 
selects one or more of the optional 
modes of settlement. 








MONTHLY BUDGETING 


Would it be any easier for you to 
operate your own personal finances if your 
company would pay your entire salary 
for the year in advance? Don't you think 
it is more simple to take care of your 
budget on a monthly plan than on an an- 
nual basis? Wouldn't you be quite likely 
to find yourself about the first of Novem- 
ber short of money to finish the year? 
Why not arrange your insurance so as to 
give your wife a monthly income rather 
than an annual income? Wouldn't you like 
to assist your wife even after you are gone 
by arranging now for the investment of 
your insurance and other assets so as to 
return to her a definite income? 

—Harry McNamer, 
Equitable Life of New York. 








Young Men Qualify As 
No. 1 Prospects 

Catch them young, tell them every- 
thing and treat them gently, will do 
for a paraphrase of the “treat ’em 
rough and tell ’em nothing” thing 
when it comes to selling to young 
men. The Luther-Keffer Agency of 
the Aetna Life recently called atten- 
tion to the growing interest in life 
insurance on the part of young men 
and gave a basis for five sales argu- 
ments. These points follow: 

First, Saving Money—Life insur- 
ance puts a brake on the temptation 
to spend, and makes saving syste- 
matic, easy and convenient. Second, 
Effect on Future—A young man can 
map out and build upon a definite 
financial future. Third, Improvement 
of Credit—Credit is essential to bus- 
iness progress, life insurance helps 
credit. Fourth, Dependable Invest- 
ment—Life insurance frees the holder 
from the danger of unwise invest- 
ment, substituting definite guaran- 
tees. Fifth, Protection at Lowest 
Cost—A strong argument for insur- 
ing early when clearly understood 
by the prospect. 

And to that might be added three 
good reasons for cultivating these 
prospects. They represent the big 
buyers of tomorrow; there are so 
many of them; they are easy to in- 
terview. 





Seed of Success 


That hard-boiled success formula 
offered many years ago by James J. 
Hill, pioneer builder of the railroads 
of the Northwest, must have been re- 
sponsible for a great many successes 
where failure would have been the 
case without the application of his 
advice. “You ask me to tell you how 
you can be a success in life. I’ll tell 
you. Can you save money? If you 
can’t, your case is hopeless, you 
haven’t the seed of success in you.” 
Harsh and unpleasant words, but they 
will do yeoman service as a quotation 
on your direct mail advertising, par- 
ticularly on those pieces going to 
men under middle age. And those 
who have to be urged to save will find 
the life insurance plan made to order 
for them. 
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On the Threshold 
of the Golden Age 

It is highly gratifying, to every one 
interested in the progress of life in- 
surance and the welfare of individual 
representatives, to note the apparent 
reawakening among so many. This is 
evidenced by the increased number of 
applications that are being received 
daily by all companies, and the very 
evident improve- 
ment in the aver- 
age premium per 
$1,000 of insur- 
ance. 

“The need of 
the day in insur- 
ance,” says one of 
our national jour- 
nals, “is for ideas, 
dressed in the ad- 
vance mode of the 
times.” This must 
mean more appli- 
cations on higher 
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Feature 


premium policies. 

It is the day of new vision, rebirth, 
and reawakening. In every sense of 
the word we believe it to be the thres- 
hold of the golden age of life insur- 
ance. 

If now the last few years have 
taken a great deal of the necessary 
vision and courage out of many rep- 
resentatives, the spirit of the times 
today induces just the opposite. Every 
intelligent effort is being highly re- 
warded; every industrious agent is 
getting gratifying returns. 

There is almost implicit faith on the 
part of the public in life insurance. 

It has been said that there are ten 
men now who are able to buy life in- 
surance whereas two years ago there 
was only one. 

These outstanding 
ing so conspicuously true, how is it 
possible for any life insurance man to 
lack the courage and the vision neces- 
sary to put himself in the way of do- 
ing big things? The whole air is 
charged with opportunity. We are ac- 
tually standing upon the threshold of 
the golden age. 

If any representative will fill nine 
hours of every day with the calm 
seriousness of well organized and in- 
tensive effort, his results will be 
gratifying. 


factors  be- 








WHAT IT WILL DO 


Say, "I know, Mr. Jones, but | haven't 
made clear just what this wonderful plan 
will do: 

"It will continue an income for your 
family if death should come your way. 

"It will continue this income until - -*1 
your youngest child is reared, educa, 
out in life for himself, and then continue 
a reduced, but adequate, income to your 
wife for the remainder of her days. 

"Give you an old age competence, thus 
making sure that in your sunset days you 
can enjoy the dignity an old gentleman 
deserves. 

"Now, seriously, Mr. Jones, is there 
anything for which you would rather save 
$35 or $40 a month?" 

—Robert F. Freeman, C.L.U., 
Pacific Mutual Life. 








When No More Prospects 
Are Available 

Recently a life insurance agent was 
competing in a competitive sales cam- 
paign and he was maintaining his 
weekly quota at all costs and regard- 
less of the overtime he had to put 
in. One Saturday night, however, 
found him tired, discouraged and one 
sale behind at 9 o’clock. He hap- 
pened to be in a residential section 
and was about to get into his car 
and call it quits when he noticed the 
neighborhood butcher cleaning up 
shop across the street. Might as wel! 
make one more effort, he decided, 
although he did not attempt cold 
canvass as a rule. The result was 
the necessary sale and a new line of 
prospects from which considerable 
business was obtained. 

Another agent selected a certain 
street, after he had run out of pros- 
pects, and he, too, decided to ring the 
doorbells of strangers. The result 
was that he obtained quite a bit of 
immediate business and enough new 
prospects to keep him busy for weeks. 
It may be all right to avoid cold 
canvass work, if you have sufficient 
leads to carry on otherwise, but when 
a man decides he will have to do it 
in order to find new prospects, the 
chances are that he is getting a new 
lease on life. 

As a matter of fact, a great many 
people will prove excellent prospects 


Monthly Payments Offer 
Closing Punch 

Procrastination is the destroyer of 
potential protection and not the thief, 
but the murderer of time. The pros- 
pect admits that he needs the insur- 
ance as outlined and that he likes 
the contract under discussion. But 
he would like to talk the matter over 
with his wife, or he has a pile of 
current obligations which make it im- 
possible for him to lay out the cash 
for the first premium right at this 
time. G. E. Munson, Acacia Mutual 
Life representative at New Haven, 
Conn., sells a lot of insurance on the 
change of age lead and he has found 
a way of overcoming the lack of cash 
objection. “That can be easily ar- 
ranged,” he assures the prospect. He 
then tells them how the contract can 
be put into force on the monthly pay- 
ment plan, with the right to ehange 
the payments on a more convenient 
and practical basis any time in the 
future. 


Fours Ways of Opening 
The Interview 


The following four attention-getters 
have opened up many profitable inter- 
views for L. C. Saunders, Penn Mu- 
tual General Agent in Brooklyn: 

"Mr. Prospect, would you be interested to 
know that all the insurance you now have 
doesn't belong to you? (This refers to the 
clean-up fund, or whatever amount presum- 
ably would be used for this purpose.) 

* * * 

"How close would the income from your 
present Life Insurance come to meeting the 
monthly budget on which your family lives?" 

* * * 

"Mr. Prospect, have you ever considered 
the LEAST amount of life insurance that you 
should own?" 

* * * 

"Mr. Prospect, will your life insurance give 
your wife a living income no matter how 
long she may live and take care of your 
children?" 








simply because the agent is a 
stranger. They have several friends, 
a brother-in-law and four cousins 
trying to land the account at the 
immediate moment, and an outsider 
offers a way out of an embarrassing 
situation in many instances. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

Ray Hodges of Cincinnati, president of the Ohio State 
Life Underwriters’ Association, gave one of his splendid 
talks before the Wheeling Life Underwriters’ Association 
at a recent meeting. He discussed “Problems Affecting 
the Life Underwriter.” 

The Atlanta Association of Life Underwriters put on a 
program for the Birmingham association recently, re- 
paying a visit Birmingham agents made to Atlanta last 
month. The following speakers were featured: W. Stan- 
ton Hale, Henry M. Powell and Julian Boehm. 

The following have been selected by the nominating 
committee, Julian S. Myrick, chairman, of the Life Man- 
agers’ Association of Greater New York, to serve as 
officers during the coming year: President, Harry Gar- 
diner; vice-president, Walter E. Barton, and secretary- 
treasurer, Clifford L. McMillen. 

In an address before the Lincoln Life Underwriters’ 
Association, E. N. VanHorne, president of the Continental 
National Bank of Lincoln, Neb., advised life insurance 
companies to center their activities on the sale of old 
.ze income policies rather than upon annuities. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, has elected L. L. Mackey, president; C. G. Blink, 
vice-president; F. B. McTigue, secretary, and Tom Lilly, 
treasurer. 

W. E. Winters has been elected president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Ottawa to succeed W. L. 
Phelan. Max Widder was chosen first vice-president, and 
Adolph Potser, secretary. 

At a meeting at Greensboro, N. C., the North Carolina 
District Managers’ Association of the Metropolitan Life 
of New York elected John Knott, president; J. A. Lind- 
sey, vice-president, and Gayle Cox, secretary-treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters’ 
Association recently elected the following officers: 
President, Clarence W. Wyatt; vice-president, Manuel 
Camps, Jr.; secretary-treasurer, George Paul Smith. 

Officers of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
and representatives of a number of life insurance com- 
panies met recently to discuss a program centered around 
the problems in agency management which lend them- 
selves to scientific research. The final decision was left 
to the executive committee of the bureau. 

Lester O. Schriver, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, was the speaker recently 
at the dinner-meeting of the Hartford Life Underwriters’ 
Association. 

The Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters has 
asked managers to submit names of all agents in their 
offices who they believe are qualified to take the C.L.U. 
course and examinations which will get under way on 
January 16. 

At the meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Northern New Jersey at Newark recently, it was an- 
nounced that the membership of the association is now 
310, the largest in its history. 

The Mississippi Association of Life Underwriters at a 
recent meeting at Jackson, elected Dr. J. O. Segura 
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president of the association. Dr. Segura is vice-president 
and agency director of the Lamar Life of Mississippi. 

The Life Underwriters-Managers’ Association of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has elected G. A. Patton, president; W. P. 
Stagg, vice-president, and Walter Lawrence, secretary. 

James A. Giffin, assistant agency manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, spoke at a recent meet- 
ing of the Boston Life Underwriters’ Association. 








AS I LIVE 











T was Christmas day and Ruth was six years old. She 
still believed in Santa Claus in spite of several dimly 
remembered disappointments and a rather lively anti-Santa 
campaign of propaganda currently carried on in her neigh- 
borhood by some of the older children. Even when her 
father had been alive she had never received all the pres- 
ents she asked for in her Christmas letters. There are so 
many little boys and girls, they had explained, and Santa 
Claus has to make his supply go ’round. But, for goodness 
sake, he must have brought something! She had asked for 
very little this year, on account of her mother had warned 
her, with tears in her eyes and a lump in her throat, not to 
expect any presents. 
~ . ~ 
UTH had been inclined to believe that her mother was 
exaggerating the danger of a toyless Christmas; her 
mother was so worried about Daddy not being here any 
more that she thought the whole world was come to an 
end, but Ruth knew that things like Christmas and Santa 
Claus are not subject to mortal laws. Still, maybe Daddy 
did have something to do with it. She had noticed that 
when you live in a nice house Santa was inclined to leave 
nicer toys and so had held her requests down to an absolute 
minimum. A Shirley Temple doll, a snow suit and some 
candies were all she had asked for. And not one thing did 
she get. Wait, here comes someone now with a big basket. 
Perhaps. The man puts it down and wishes all a 
Merry Christmas. Ruth is excited although her mother 
cries again softly as she checks out of the basket: 1 Ib. 
butter, 5 lb. oatmeal, 1 lb. coffee, 5 lb. sugar, 2 lb. beans, 
1 lb. spaghetti, 1 lb. cheese, 3 Ib. rice, 1 lb. pancake flour, 
1 can cane syrup. Of course the distressed mother was 
truly grateful and of course Ruth was heartbroken anew 
and no one knows just how the father, who died 
without leaving any life insurance, felt. But if his was 
the torture of witnessing from the other side of the veil 
this distressing scene, we must save all our pity for him. 
Ruth will forget the Shirley Temple doll, but he will never 
through eternity forget the times he told life insurance 
agents that he wasn’t interested. 
*~ - * 
HE immediate post-Christmas season, to my mind, 
offers the life underwriter a golden opportunity to 
sell life insurance, to sell what might be termed Christmas 
business, in bigger volume than during the pre-holiday 
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lent John W. Warner of the Mutual Relief Life of Canada AGENCY NEWS 
' has been elected president of the Life Underwriters’ As- F 

Co- sociation of London, Ont.; Ernest J. Johnston was elected C. R. Eckert, retiring general agent of the Northwest- 
iP. vice-president. ern Mutual Life at Columbus, Ohio, was tendered a 
iry. Elmer L. Weimer of Marion, Ohio, recently spoke on dinner by the Life Managers’ Association recently. Mr. 
the “What It Takes to Become a Consistent Producer” at Eckert takes over the Detroit agency of the company 
et the Christmas party of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- the first of the year. 


The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines announced 
the appointment of Ira Fischer as agency manager in 
charge of its St. Louis, Mo., territory, effective Janu- 
ary 1. Mr. Fischer will succeed L. C. Waring. 

Bermuda has been chosen as the convention site for 
the members of the Master Producers Club of the 
Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. J., and the con- 


tion of St. Louis. 











By Frank Ellington 


——— 














tingent will sail from New York on January 23, 1936. 


he period. Before Christmas there exists a universal sort of The party will board the steamship Queen of Bermuda 
ly Pollyannaism, a certain I-don’t-care and whathell spirit. on that day for a nine-day tour, returning on February 1. 
ta Everything is rosy and everybody is busy and Christmas The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has ap- 
» comes but once a year. pointed Joseph Y. Gayle general agent in Richmond, Va. 
a pesos The appointment will become effective January 2. 
- HE day after Christmas, however, ushers in a more Four new general agencies have been set up by the 
” thoughtful and a more serious mood. In the first place, Bankers Life of Nebraska: Forest W. Everyman at 
2 there are those depressing newspaper photographs of the Maryville, Mo.; James H. Brown at Steubenville, Ohio; 
‘ orphans and the destitute old folk gripping a turkey leg Ernest G. Anderson at Shenandoah, Iowa, and O. S. 
yr in ene hand and an orange in the other—probably the last Hedges at Chillicothe, Mo. 
. turkey they will see until next Thanksgiving Day. Of Henry M. Meese has been appointed general agent of 
LO ; : : ‘ ‘ : . 

course, the caption writers brighten the pictures up with the Travelers at Davenport. He succeeds the late Charles 

witty lines that assure one and all that our fair city saw Huber. 

to it that no one was forgotten and calling attention to A. W. Frye has resigned from the Modern Woodmen of 
s the manner in which little Billy Foundling is digging into America in Wisconsin, to go with the Great Northern Life 
. the good things, but the reminder that so many young of Milwaukee as general agent in Madison, Wisconsin. 
y and old are depending upon charity is a bit disturbing to John G. Havens has been appointed general agent for 
n the normal, well fed man. He doubtless assures himself the Lincoln National Life at Hartford, following the 
a that he and his loved ones will never be faced with such company’s recent entry into Connecticut. 
y problems. He is, at this time, a set-up for the man who Floyd Wilson has assumed his duties as general agent 
t sells the protection that guarantees joyous Christmases ef the Continental Acserends ot S. Leule. He was fer- 
> and comfortable days between Christmases. merly with the State Mutual Life at Chicago. 
= 3 8 With the aid of the Chamber of Commerce, C. Adlai 
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HERE are so many family ties that are accentuated 

during the Christmas holidays and which may be 
followed up for weeks afterward. The visiting under- 
graduates, home from school, open up plenty of leads for 
educational policies. The family reunion and the happy 
fireside group might well cause the home owner to think 
favorably about taking out a mortgage retirement policy, 
or an annuity for the old folks who are not as well pro- 
vided for as might be. And, always the matter of pro- 
tection for self and family. Those relief baskets that the 
charity organizations distributed through the city. Many 
individuals will be thinking quietly about some of these 
cases anyway. Mr. Prospect may be saying to himself, 
“Think of it. Sam Thompson’s wife and children depend- 
ing on charity for their Christmas dinner and I remember 
when he was comparatively well off. Guess he lived right 
up to everything he made.” Yes, there are legions of Sam 
Thompsons in the world who never seem to be able to save 
and to build up an estate. That is why life insurance was 
developed. Through its beneficence children retain for a 
while their faith in Santa Claus and wives retain an 
everlasting respect for their husbands. 





Lyles, agent of the Penn Mutual Life at Okolona, Miss., 
recently turned in in one day sixty-one applications with 
the medical examinations attached. 

C. W. Campbell, manager of the Jacksonville, Fla., 
ordinary agency of the Prudential of Newark, announced 
the appointment recently of E. N. Upshaw as assistant 
manager. 

Raymond L. McFarland has been appointed assistant 
general agent of the Equitable Life of Iowa at Toledo, 
Ohio. 

William M. Moelich was appointed general agent of 
the General American Life of St. Louis at Elgin, IIl. 
He has been in the business since 1926. 

The Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma City has ap- 
pointed E. Earl Eaton general agent at Ponca City, Okla., 
and J. D. Feazell general agent at Fort Worth, Texas. 

William H. Barber was appointed assistant manager 
of the Murrell Agency of the Connecticut General Life 
in New York. 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has appointed 
Willard L. Ellsworth manager of its ordinary agency at 
Detroit, succeeding Monroe P. Carleton. 
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**Neediest Cases”” Point 
To Insurance for Others 


Many stable doors have been locked 
after the horse was stolen—it may 
seem useless, but often it prevents the 
thieves from taking other horses. 

Early in December the New York 
r'imes made its twenty-fourth annual 

Hundred Neediest 
York City, selected 
from the files of ten leading private 


appeal for the 
Cases of New 
charitable organizations of the city. 
Charity may now be the only solution 
for these tragic problems—it is too 
late for any more normal method 
the horse is stolen. But these stories 
of poverty, illness, helplessness and de- 
spair form one of the most impressive 
demonstrations of the need of life in- 
surance that has appeared in print. 
Any life insurance agent reading the 
account of these cases should start out 
on his next calling not only determined 
that no one of his prospects will ever 
be a “neediest case” but also provided 
with an armament of pointed illustra- 
tions 

In a few cases there had been in- 
surance, but obviously not enough. For 
too many aged couples an annuity 
would have meant the difference be- 
tween distracted illness and peaceful 
health. Disability benefits would have 
enabled several families to stay to- 
gether; there might be compensation 
payments, but they were limited. In 
numerous cases the death of a parent 
w that started the family 
added to the bewildering 


was the bl 
downward; 
sadness of the bereavement was the 
sudden loss of financial support. One 
sees too in reading these heart-rending 
stories what terrific struggles men 
and women and children, too, put up 
in order to maintain their indepen- 
long as possible. 

Take a few quotations from some 
} cases and read them 
insurance-mindedly: “When she was 
a baby her mother died and her life 


a painful pilgrimage 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4026 











from one relative to another—none of 
them wanted her”. (Case 2).—When 
another mother “died suddenly three 
years ago it was, to her family, as if 
all life had halted. Another blow 
followed within a month. The father, 
Joseph M., 57 now, lost his job when 
he was injured at work. For a time 
Mr. M.; Frank, his son, who is 20 
now; Anna, 18, and Louise, 16, strug- 
gled along, trying to adjust them- 
selves to life without ‘Mother,’ living 
on the father’s compensation, the 
mother’s insurance and their thrifty 
savings. But the compensation ended 
in 1934; last May the last cent was 
drawn from the savings account.” 
(Case 3).—‘“Patrick M., who followed 
his sister to America . . . was injured 
in 1920 in an accident that caused the 


paralysis of his right arm and leg, 


and he has been unable to work since. 
They put him in a home for the in- 
curable, but Maggie M., with fire in 
her eye, worked like a fury and had 
him out of there in a short time and 
back in a home of their own. She 
worked, despite her age, for seven 
years, cleaning and scrubbing. 

But as her joints grew creaky she 
found jobs harder to get, and in 1928 
Maggie and Patrick M. began living 
on their savings” (Case 5).—“Three 
years ago, when he (a gardener) was 
76 and too old to bend and stoop in 
all weathers, his employer arranged 
to have him admitted to a home. Mr. 
H., all his life independent, could not 
adjust himself to institutional life; he 
left voluntarily after a year and the 
(charitable) society came to his aid” 
(Case 13).—‘The funeral expenses 
exhausted the family savings, and 
Mrs. P.’s health gave way” (C. 16). 





Emphasis on Security 


A Direct Sales Aid 


Life insurance will be helped by th« 
operations of the Social Security Act 
if insurance salesmen will familiarize 
themselves with the law and interpret 
it correctly to their clients, members 
of the Richmond Association of Life 
Underwriters were informed by Rob- 
ert G. Richards, agency secretary of 
the Atlantic Life Insurance Company, 
at a recent luncheon meeting. 

Mr. Richards listed what he re- 
garded as the advantages of life 
insurance, compared with the provi- 
sions of the old age benefits section 
of the act, these being: the death 
benefits provided by the law are low; 
the amount of the retirement income 
is uncertain; few men will receive an 
income of as much as $70 a month; no 
cash values are provided; and there 
are no guarantees afforded under the 
Federal statute. 

He emphasized that the life insur- 
ance salesman will have no difficulty 
in finding prospects, as the law covers 
only 25,000,000 gainful workers, with 
over 9,000,000 employees exempted by 
its terms, and leaves entirely outside 
of its scope over 12,000,000 profes- 
sional and business men and women 
who will have to make their own pro- 
visions for retirement. In addition, 
he stated there should be a great 
market for the sale of insurance and 
retirement income policies to millions 
of housewives and youngsters who do 
not come under the act. 

Those covered under the law, Mr. 
Richards said, will be “led to purchase 
more and more insurance for protec- 
tion of families, and will also wish 
to purchase more endowment and 
retirement income insurance to sup- 
plement their government benefits, 
also to permit them to retire at an 
earlier age than 65.” 
































Our Compliments to the Pilot producers who made it possible 


PILOT LIFE 


Soars up-up-up to an all- 
time high of insurance 
in force -------- 
J. M. Waddell 


Agency Manager 


Emry C. Green 


President 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By GENE ROESCH 


LIKE reminiscences, even if you don’t. Particularly 
| when they bring up astounding contrasts with present- 
day methods and affairs; and, more especially, when the 
man doing the recollecting not only has the mental back- 
ground of years of events, but is fully alert and aggres- 


sive as regards modern trends. 


* * * 


LL that preamble is by way of telling you some of the 
~~ anecdotes I heard recently from President 
G. L. Stayman of the Reserve Loan Life at Indianapolis. 
To begin with, he is the only living founder of the com- 
pany— hence somewhat of an ambulating historian. Mr. 
Stayman’s contact with what is now the Reserve Loan 
Life came in the same year in which he bought his first 
automobile—1901. That car must have been worth look- 
ing at! Boldly, its owner drove it from Dayton, Ohio, to 
Indianapolis, and the trip took all day! He garaged it 
in a livery stable for the night, only the livery stable 
proprietor insisted that the motor be stopped outdoors 
and the car pushed in lest horses be frightened in their 
stalls. Gasoline along the roads in those days could be 
bought, if you found any. Sometimes the local gasoline 
salesman had as much as a gallon on hand, chiefly used 
for cleaning fluid. Contrast such transport means with 
an aeroplane flight from New York to Chicago in under 
five hours! 

* * * 
HEN the present Reserve Loan Life was formed, it 
was the Railway Officials & Employees Life Asso- 
ciation—a mutual assessment company. Early in its career 
it went on a legal reserve basis and in 1911 it became a 
stock company. Odd part of the formation of the organiza- 
tion was the manner of its inception. The founders needed 
$50,000 of life insurance in force to start functioning. 
Were they downhearted? No! They went to friends and 
“sold” them policies—mostly in ones and twos—for the 
required total. In exchange they took notes, with the 
verbal understanding that those notes would never have 
to be paid! Actually, that was what happened. Shortly 
afterward, the founders of the company bought those early 
notes from the organization and burned them. Probably 
no other life insurance company in America was ever so 
financed. 
* ~ 7 

HE first policy loss of the organization, which now has 

upward of $10,500,000 of assets, was for $5,000 and the 
infant company did not have the money to pay it. Again 
the founders came to the rescue. In a body they called 
on the old Fletcher bank in Indianapolis and personally 
signed a loan for the needed amount. The bank was too 
skeptical to deal with the company as such, but it knew 
the characters of the founders as individuals and trusted 
therein! Contrast that with the fact that in 1934 the 
company repaid in full its $850,000 government obliga- 
tion. Yes, President Stayman, active and energetic in his 
modern office building, can look backward for many a 
reminiscence and can look forward to a long-projected 
future for his organization. 


* * * 


NCIDENTALLY, while visiting here I was shown some- 
thing in the way of an application that was hilariously 
funny, but not quite suitable to this column. Remind me 


to tell you when we meet. 




















Happy New Year! 


1935 goes out recording pronounced re- 
covery from the worst depression 
we have known. 


1936 comes in to find a wide public ap- 
preciation of life insurance as the 
nation’s greatest force for social 
security, offering to each indi- 
vidual a flexible yet guaranteed 
means of achieving his aims in 
life’s course. 

Atlantic’s representatives offer our people 


modern contracts suited for all needs and 
purposes, available at low guaranteed cost. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


ANGUS O. SWINK WILLIAM H. HARRISON 
President Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 





























Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 18699 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















Guaranteed Guaranteed 
Benefits Low Cost 
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COMPANY CHANGES 

David S. Dickenson, president of the Security Mutual 
Life of Binghamton, has resigned after thirty-two years’ 
service with the company. The resignation becomes ef- 
fective February, 1936. 

Policyholders of the Buffalo Life approved its consoli- 
dation with the Union Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Portland. 


DIVIDENDS 


Directors of the Connecticut General Life of Hartford 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 20 cents per 
share, payable January 2, 1936, to stockholders of record 
December 21. 

Directors of the Aetna Life of Hartford declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 15 cents per share and 
an extra dividend of 20 cents per share to be payable 


January 2 to stockholders of record December 14. 


DEATHS 


Charles E. Coffin, former president and one of th 
incorporators of the State Life of Indianapolis. 

Charles O. Erwin, 64, thirty-four years associated with 
the Metropolitan Life of New York as adjuster for 
the company in San Diego. 

Charles J. Kallmeyer, 71, district manager of the 
Metropolitan Life in Milwaukee for thirty years. 

F. M. Akers, manager of the Georgia division of the 
Prudential of Newark for about thirty years, and asso- 
ciated with the company for thirty-seven years. 

Albert Barnes Franklin, Jr., 58, general agent of the 
United Mutual Life of Indianapolis. 

S. A. Hoskins, 73, vice-president of the Columbus Mu- 
tual Life of Ohio. 

J. Alfred Tougas, 63, Rhode Island State manager of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life. 





fe beginning wads tw England 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO 











= two hundred years ago the 
English conceived and put into prac- 
tice the basic idea upon which has 


TEN SIGNIFICANT YEARS 
ASSETS 





grown the entire structure of modern 
life insurance. 


A century and a half later—fifty 
years ago—a group of men met, in a 
community whose pioneer residents 
had brought with them to the west ae 
the traditions of New England and of Li 
England. They organized what has Jr 


since become, not one of the largest, 
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but one of the soundest and most 
successful life insurance companies 
in America—Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis. 


NWYNL’s assets increased 163%, as com- 
pared to an increase of 110% for all life 
insurance companies. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 





The Awakened Lincoln 
From an original photograph made 
by Alexander Hesler at Chicago, 
in the month of February, 1857, at 


















































NYNL’s methods of safeguarding 84%] the request of members of the bar. 

° ° ° iN The photographer, accounting for 

and furthering the interests of policy- = me <4/~ the peculiar arrangement of Lin- 

® a PL 4 59%) YH, 4 coln’s hair, says: ‘‘It was plastered 

holders are based on certain conserva- f/ a GAIN. j down over his forehead, | ran my 

tive, sound principles which are de- x ——— ee 
rived from this original English an- A 

cestry. They represent the best fruit 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 \ INSPIRA | ION 


of two centuries of experience in the 
successful administration of life in- 
surance. Strict adherence to these 
principles, not merely since 1929, but 


NWNL’'s insurance in force increased 84°, 
as compared to an increase of 59° for all 
life insurance companies. 


NEW INSURANCE 


Having become complacent in the routine 
of a professional career, Lincoln was sud- 
denly awakened by the repeal of the Mis- 


souri Compromise. One who heard his 
remarkable addresses at this period in his 
life said: ‘‘The smothered flame broke out; 





during the years preceding, is largely 
responsible for the unusual record of SY 
N®¥ NL—a record which has been out- TA Nc 


enthusiasm, unusual to him, blazed up; his 
eyes were aglow with inspiration."’ 

The insurance underwriter lives in the 
very atmosphere of inspirational themes; 
every child born, every youth ready for col- 


























standing even as compared to the fine 














lege, every business enterprise launched 





showing of all life companies. 
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should be fuel for the flame of his own en- 
thusiasm and should send him to his task 











Notice particularly the three 10- 
year charts at the right—they make 
pleasant reading for N¥NL policy- 


insurance companies. 


= NWNL 





NYNL’s new insurance written increased 
40°, as compared to no increase for all life 


an inspired man. 

Inspiration, backed with solid sales tools 
and education, produces life underwriters 
whom clients trust and respect. This or- 
ganization constantly strives to bolster field 
enthusiasm with modern sales aids 
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holders. 








NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OJ ARNOLD. pacowext 


STRONG~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


THE roving Manhattan reporter’s 
grist of the weekly mill—Edgar W. Perkins, former ace 
acent and assistant manager in the Ray Habermann 
agency, State Mutual Life, Minneapolis, has succumbed 

the lure of the big city and joined the William L. Boyce 
agency, Connecticut Mutual, in the Empire State Build- 
ing, and will assist Mr. Boyce in running the agency. It 
was, incidentally, a reunion of “home town talent,” both 
Messrs. Perkins and Boyce hailing from Kenmer, N. D., 
where Perkins, a grammar school boy, looked up with awe 
t Boyce, who could parse high school Latin. 

e 

FIVE million in 1935. No idle dream but 
the record of Harold L. Taylor's Mutual Life Agency, Fifth Avenue. 
Announcement that the agency force had reached that quota was 
made at the annual conference and banquet in the Hotel Roosevelt. 
This total compares satisfactorily with $3,300,000 in 1934.... 
Friday the thirteenth was no headache for the P. R. Garrison Pru- 
dential agency, 132 applications for $677,945 being written on that 
day, forty-two of them prepaid, between eight in the morning and 
midnight. . . . A new figure will sit in the general agent's chair at 
the mid-town agency of the Continental American Life, 10 East 
Fortieth Street, on January 15. Matthew J. Lauer, of the Hancel & 
Lauer agency, will direct the activities of the mid-town spot following 
the resignation of Samuel Brandwein. His partner, Max J. Hancel, 
who is also superintendent of agencies for the company, will remain 
downtown with the partnership dissolved. . . . And over in Newark, 
William M. Hopper, manager of the Prudential's home office Division 
J, which covers Chicago and the adjacent territory, has been assigned 
to special work in the production end of the business under the 
supervision of Vice-President Henry B. Sutphen. 

3 

PROMINENT and aggressive New 
York life agents are slated for election by the Life Man- 
agers Association of Greater New York, having been 
nominated for important posts in that organization. Harry 
Gardiner, general agent of the John Hancock, heads the 
list, through his nomination for president. Walter E. 
Barton, president of the C. B. Knight general agency, 
Union Central, is nominated for vice-president and C. L. 
MeMillen, general agent Northwestern Mutual, secretary- 
treasurer. Other well-known New York agents on the 
slate are those named as committee chairmen; member- 
ship, Arthur Schmidt, New England Mutual; twisting, 
F. W. Pennell, general agent State Mutual; misleading 
comparisons, H. L. Wofford, manager Prudential, and 
proselyting of agents, T. G. Murrell, manager, Connecticut 
General. Julian S. Myrick, manager, Mutual Life of New 
York, was chairman of the nominating committee. 


JUDGING by the comments that drift 
about in agency offices, New York life men are greatly relieved by 
the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court which held 
that inclusion of a provision that policy proceeds shall revert to the 
insured's estate in the event of the prior death of all the beneficiaries 
does not make the insurance subject to federal estate taxation even 
if it exceeds the $40,000 statutory exemption, provided all other 
incidents of ownership have been surrendered. For those prospects 
who can afford to pay for more than $40,000, this is of extreme im- 
portance, and local aqents are alert to the impetus which the decision 
should give their business. ; 

2 


SHARING the discussion on the 
subject, “How can the universities and university teachers 
best serve in their fields?” Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, will speak at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance, Hotel Commodore, Dec. 27. Super- 
intendent Pink will feature the luncheon with an address 
on “The problems of a superintendent of insurance.” 





Homes With Children 
Need Insurance 


What stronger appeal could you 
have in your sales kit than a Life 
Insurance plan especially designed 
for Junior? 

Security Mutual Life Juvenile In- 
surance on the 20 Year Endowment 
or the 20 Pay Endowment at Age 64 
plans is interesting to all parents. The 
Payor Benefit clause provides for 
waiver of premiums in case the one 
who pays the premiums dies before 
the insured reaches the age of 21. 

Security Mutual Juveniles provide 
for dividends and cash values. They 
furnish an ideal foundation for any 
child’s life insurance program. 

Full particulars and rates from any 
General Agent or from the Home 
Office. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NLY. 











THE PENN MUTUAL Life 


Insurance Company accounts 


ita privilege to tender to the 


members of the great lite 
insurance fraternity, every- 
where in our country, in 
Home Office and in Field, its 
heartiest wish that they may 
have A Happy and Prosper- 
ous New Year. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
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Companies reporting: American Cen- 


necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- 





WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 


tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Nov. 24 ment Dec. 1 ment Dec. 8 ment Dec. 15 ment 
Loans ’ . 
On Farm Property : $270,852 2.78 3.71 $169,411 2.34 $196,875 2.98 
On Dwellings and Business Property 710,470 7.30 21.88 1,100,090 15.21 1,524,897 23.07 
Total ee eee $981,322 10.08 $1,819,504 25.59 $1,269,501 17.55 $1,721,772 26.05 
Railroad Securities = : 7 5 c 
I eS ae ON a BF ad $419,000 4.30 $68,000 96 $51,313 71 $36,000 4 
Stocks 1,500 OS qj. -= +  e8eees jé- 86 j= + i‘ eeeses gj. j«#8 | | |  eese8e 
Total iageden $420,500 4.33 $68,000 96 $51,313 71 $36,000 54 
Public Utility Securities 
DN <acvduuGuseeawiakhe eke $4,375,482 14.96 $2,551,099 35.87 $2,766,169 38.24 $391,625 5.92 
PE  ekctevshsauraucens 20,000 20 57,588 — 0 ttc 
Total jietesedesiueseeecees vee $4,395,482 45.16 $2,551,099 35.87 $2,823,757 39.04 $391,625 5.92 
Government Securities , 
U. S. Government Bonds $3,099,094 1.84 * $2,065,550 29.05 $1,971. 888 7.26 $2,838,894 12.94 
Canadian Bonds se nevesens << me qo i seteee qo «68 . «sehes oss jj ‘es 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... = ««-««:. ° Utes REY eee 
State, County, Municipal , ‘ 778,079 7.99 574,246 8.08 1,073,124 14.84 534,154 23.21 
Total PP ee ee eee oF : eo $3,877,173 39.83 $2,639,796 37.13 $3,045,012 42.10 $4,373,048 66.15 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds $50,000 51 $25,000 35 $10,425 14 $74,680 1.13 
Stocks 8,000 -09 7,000 10 33,000 46 14,000 21 
Total $58,000 60 $32,000 45 $43,425 .60 $88,680 1.34 
Recapitulation 
Bonds $8,722,155 89.62 $5,283,895 74.31 $5,872,919 81.20 $4,875,353 73.74 
ei ee ae 29,500 -30 7,000 -10 90,588 1.25 14,000 21 
BME sceccananta ec Amaned 981,322 10.08 1,819,504 25.59 1,269,501 17.55 1,721,772 26.05 
RM RE ODE ee: $9,782,977 100.00 $7,110,399 100.00 $7,233,008 100.00 $6,611,125 100.00 
*Ir lir 33,95 jonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. Including $3,300 Bonds received in exchange for 


Federal refinancing 


exchange 


througt 
Bonds received in 


tIncluding $86,625 Bonds received in exchange for mortgage through Federal refinancing. 
for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 


‘Including 

















GAIN ano LOSS 
CAHIBIT 


FOR 1934 


Includes principal items from 
the Gain and Loss Exhibits 
of the filed statements of all 
the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. 


PRICES: 
Single copy, 25c; 12 copies, $1.75; 
25 for $3; 50 for $5; 100 for $8; 
500 for $38; 1000 for $60. 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














INSURANCE 


Life Endowment 


Modified Life 





THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 





654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





FOUNDED 1850 





THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 





Double Indemnity 


Salary Savings 


COMPANY 


Retirement Income 
Disability 
Preferred Risk 
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COMPANY REPORTS 
New life insurance placed in force by the Reliance Life 
Pittsburgh in November exceeded every month this 
year excepting May. There were 2079 new policies to- 
taling $4,407,969, a gain of 276 policies and 41.3 per cent 

amount, compared with November, 1934. 

November paid-for business of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life of Milwaukee was $20,676,160, including an- 

ities, a gain of 6.5 per cent over last year. For the 
first eleven months of 1935 the total was $246,403,689, 
an increase of 15.3 per cent over the same period a 
ear ago. 

With a 27.9 per cent increase in paid life sales ex- 
clusive of annuities for the month of November over the 
orresponding last year, the Connecticut Mutual Life re- 
ports a 14.4 per cent increase for the first eleven months 
of this year. To date $85,139,155 of new life sales have 
been paid for against $74,450,815 last year. 

Examined and issued business of the Ohio State Life 
n November topped that of November, 1934, by a large 
margin and paid-for business was even with that of 
November last year. Renewal premiums showed a de- 
cided gain, and the insurance in force again was in- 
creased by a good volume. 

New insurance of the Confederation Life Association 
in November totaled $3,412,058, of which $3,187,570 was 
ordinary and $224,488 was group insurance. Total in- 
surance in force at November 30 was $375,370,319, of 
which $347,655,454 was ordinary and $27,714,865 was 
group insurance, 

The regular paid-for business of the Lincoln National 
Life of Indiana for the first eleven months of 1935 was 
27 per cent greater than for the same period last year. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Three new district offices were opened recently by the 
Prudential of Newark in New York City, St. Louis and 
Detroit. The New York office will be in charge of Ben- 
jamin Zuckerman; the new office in St. Louis will be 
under the direction of George M. Martin, and the De- 
troit office will be supervised by Edwin G. Hollenbacher. 

Edward E. Elam has resigned as general agent for the 
Home Life of New York at Nashville, Tenn., effective 
December 31, which marks the completion of 18 years’ 
service in that capacity with the company. 

John A. McGregor has been appointed manager of the 
National Life of Canada for the County of Picton, Ont. 

The Central Assurance Co. of Columbus, Ohio, has 
taken over the business of the Veterans National Life, 
through an arrangement made by the Ohio Department 
of Insurance. 

Lewis C. Callow has been appointed manager of the 
Memphis (Tenn.) branch office of the General American 
Life of St. Louis, Mo. 

W. Needham-Clark has been appointed manager for 
Ceylon of the Manufacturers Life of Toronto. 

J. C. Greenfield of Atlanta, Ga., who has been with 
the Massachusetts Mutual for nine years, was appointed 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce, Little Rock, Ark. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Burwood Products Co., Traverse City, Mich., manu- 
facturer of plastic wood products, has adopted a group 
insurance program which provides life insurance, sup- 
plemented by sickness and non-occupationai accident 
benefits for all eligible employees. The plan is being 
underwritten by the Metropolitan Life of New York on 
a cooperative basis. 


WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


T was something akin to a homecoming last week when 
| Lester O. Schriver, the young man who went West in 
1929, returned to Hartford for a brief visit. The former 
Connecticut legislator and present president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters who came back 
East to bring greetings from his organization to the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, stopped over in 
the home office city of his company, the Aetna Life, only 
long enough to deliver an address before the Hartford 
Life Underwriters Association and renew friendship with 
the many local insurance men who have followed his career 
since he entered the business with the Aetna in Middle- 
town, Conn., in 1923. It was, nevertheless, a homecoming 
and Mr. Schriver met a host of friends that he had not 
seen since the days Mr. B. C. Forbes was telling everybody 
to put their stocks and securities in their trunks and forget 
about them. 


* * 


NATIVE of Bristol, Mr. Schriver was an agent at 
Middletown for less than two years when he was 
called to the home office of the Aetna Life to become 
manager of sales and training in the company’s educa- 
tional department. He was later advanced to the position 
of superintendent of agencies, in which capacity he became 
nationally known for his ability as a forceful speaker and 
efficient executive. His enthusiasm for life insurance was 
a standard that demanded a more direct outlet, however, 
and in 1929 he left his native New England to settle in 
Peoria, Ill., where he took over the company’s agency for 
Southern and Western Illinois. His record as a general 
agent compares favorably with any other similar organi- 
zation, in spite of the fact (or, perhaps, because of the 
fact) that he had devoted much of his time during the 
past six years to local and national association work. 
* * * 
INCE reentering field work, Mr. Schriver’s association 
work has taken him into every state in the United 
States and in many Canadian provinces where he has 
assisted in the organization and development of local 
groups. He ascended to the presidency of the N.A.L.U. 
step by step, having served as secretary, third vice-presi- 
dent, second vice-president, vice-president, and being 
elected to head the association at the annual meeting in 
Chicago last September. Keen, young, enthusiastic and 
eminently qualified, Mr. Schriver’s New England col- 
leagues predict for him a future of continued brilliant 
achievement. In addition to his life insurance activities, 
the head of the N.A.L.U., like most other successful agents, 
finds time to devote to civic affairs. He has been head of 
the Peoria Community Fund Campaign for two years, is 
a member of the Community Fund Board of Directors 
and is a director of the Y.M.C.A. 


+ * * 


Bn in his capacity as executive head of the national 
association and personally, Mr. Schriver advocates 
three outstanding fields of action for the life underwriters 
of America, individually and collectively. First, the 
furtherance of a campaign of education to the end that the 
public, clients and prospects will have a more complete 
conception of the purposes, efficacy and beneficence of 
life insurance. Secondly, he is completely sold on the ad- 
vantages of nation-wide cooperative effort during Life 
Insurance Week, and third, he is an earnest advocate of 
concerted action to assure for the life insurance business 
a properly trained, conscientious, full-time field agency 
personnel. 
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CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


Big enough for unexcelled service 

Small enough to know your first name 

Write J. De Witt Mills, Vice Pres. for information 

3663 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis — George Graham, President 

















Life Companies as 
Real Estate Owners 


recently 
insurance 


expressed 
com- 


Decrying the 
possibility that life 
panies may be called upon by force 
of circumstances to be the organiza- 
tions which will build and own the 
houses of the future, R. 
E. Sweeney, president of the State 
Life Insurance Company at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, has pointed out that 
pass, the 


apartment 


if this were to come to 
danger of heavy taxation would be 
materially Centralization 
of the ownership of real estate would 
add to the already great tax burden, 
Sweeney told The Spec- 
would create a huge 
target for legislative attack and 
would remove the benefits of diver- 
sified and widespread investment. 


increased. 


President 
tator, for it 


“People who buy life insurance are 
the ones who would pay additional 
taxes, just as they are the ones who 

” 
now, says Mr. 
applies to the 
particular. If life 
and/or banks 


taxes 
“and this 


pay the 
Sweeney, 
thrifty class in 
insurance companies 
themselves to build and own 
large apartment houses the safety 
factor of a large number of investors 
would be removed. Then, when addi- 
tional and unbearable tax burdens 
were proposed, public opinion could 
not readily rouse itself in defense. 
The more people who share in the 
ownership of immense holdings, the 
greater the potential force against 
legislation.” 


were 


inimical 

As regards normal real estate hold- 
ings of life insurance companies, 
President Sweeney believes that in 
many quarters there has been over- 
emphasis on liquidity. Of what use, 
he asks, is it for a life insurance com- 
pany to continue to accumulate huge 
amounts of cash which it  subse- 
quently cannot find useful outlet for? 
Mr. Sweeney feels that government 


competition in the mortgage field 
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must be curtailed if private investors 
are to work out their ultimate invest- 
ment salvation. He declared that 
between 60 and 70 per cent of farm 
mortgages now belong to the govern- 
ment, for most of which the life 
insurance companies got cash for 
their share. Where to put that cash 
then becomes the problem in view of 
the required interest return. Former 
interest return on daily cash balances 
simply does not exist, says President 
Furthermore, he feels that 
needs of a life insurance 


Sweeney. 
the cash 


company, well managed, are noi 
nearly as great as some of the com- 
panies have been frightened into be- 
lieving. 

During the current year so far, 
the State Life has sold over $1,000,000 
of real estate at a profit of about 7 
per cent despite the fact that nearly 
85 per cent of the holdings went at 
a loss. Reinvestment in good real 
estate and farm mortgages has been 
made wherever possible and the com- 
pany will close the year with about 
$10.000,000 of real estate. 











REBUILDING 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 


sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





For Futzt Detarts WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


KENTUCKY 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 
HAT is now called “economics” used to be known 
as “political economy,” and the political side of it 
is certainly reviving. While current retail business is 
reporting excellent Christmas buying and manufacturing 
lines are showing the usual end-of-the-year lull for 
inventory-taking, Congress is getting ready to convene 
early in January. Among its chief problems will be those 
of relief, including, one might say, the veterans’ bonus. 
Then, too, the Presidential campaign comes even nearer. 
In a Michigan by-election last week a Republican was 
elected to Congress with Townsend backing, and the 
Republicans, while relieved to learn that Herbert Hoover 
can get into a dress suit in seven minutes, are wondering 
whether Townsendism, with its seductive extravagance, 
is going to embarrass them in criticizing Democratic 
failures to economize. 
* * * 
T the end of last week the Wagner labor disputes act 
was declared unconstitutional by Federal Judge 
Merrill E. Otis at Kansas City in the Majestic Flour Mills 
case. So another New Deal measure gets knocked on the 
head. But in connection with all these judicial blows it 
may be well to remember the historical background. This 
nation was formed by thirteen states which voluntarily 
surrendered certain of their powers to form a federal 
government. Because of state jealousies a more central- 
ized government would then have been impossible. But in 
the past century and a half the development of transporta- 
tion, communication and business organization, aided by 
the Civil War, has gone far to unify this country. The 
Constitution, however, has not changed in the same way. 
Now, Congress is legislating for the country as it is 
today. The Federal Courts are, necessarily, interpreting 
a document about 150 years old and only partly revised. 
Neither Congress nor the Courts are to be blamed. The 
move for a further amendment is, according to the private 
view of this column, abundantly justified. 
* * * 

OMPOSITE security prices in the weeks ended Dec. 

14 and 21, 1935, according to the New York Herald- 
Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange as 
follows: 


Dec. 14 Dec. 21 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials .. 145.77 144.30 143.70 144.27 

SO WOMB onccess 35.10 33.59 33.21 33.24 

100 stocks ...... 112.57 111.09 110.55 110.96 

30 bonds ...... 95.65 94.87 94.65 94.98 
* * * 


ESPONDING to the approach of the year’s end, steel 

ingot production in the United States declined half 
a point to 55% per cent of capacity, The Iron Age esti- 
mates, anticipating a further decrease this week followed 
by a recovery in the new year. Continuing activity in 
many lines of manufacturing and construction makes it 
likely that the demand for steel will be well maintained. 


* * * 


FTER being depressed in the previous week by fear 

of an anti-AAA ruling by the United States Supreme 

Court, cotton futures last week gained 29 points for 

December and less for January, March and May, while 

July and October lost 5 and 3 points respectively. Wheat 

continued its advance on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
rising % to 1% cents. 














The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America | 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 





Independence Square 

















MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1933 $764,510.50 























| HOME FRIENDLY 


| __ 1884 _| Insurance Company of Maryland 





Fift One of the Leading Legal Reserve 
4 Industrial Life, Health and Accident 


























Se Pac Insurance Companies in America. 

Service Complete line of life contracts. Offices 

throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania, 

ee Delaware and the District of Columbia. 
|__1935_| CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 

| Centre St. & Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

















GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 


1014 Kanawha Street 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Ask about our Attractive Agency Contracts with 
Home Office Registration, and our Modern Policies 
with Low Net Cost 




















GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated 1895 
T. F. BARRY, Founder 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


WM. J. ALEXANDER J. C. HOEY 
President Secretary 
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With the Editors 


A Million Failures 


VERYONE knows that the 

turnover in the personnel of 
the life insurance forces of this 
country is wastefully and inexcus- 
ably high, but it was a little 
startling, just the same, to hear 
Commissioner Sullivan lump the 
total of the in-and-outers for a 
10-year period in his address be- 
fore the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents at the annual 
meeting in New York. Taking the 
estimate of a 30 to 50 per cent 
annual turnover, he reminded that 
approximately one million men 
have entered the business of sell- 
ing life insurance and very short- 
ly thereafter retired from the field 
within the past decade; that about 
one-third of this number pro- 
duced no business whatever and 
that the companies and general 
agents spent $400 per man to 
train and service this great body 
of non-producers. 

These figures mean, obviously, 
that the directors of the life insur- 
ance agencies of the country 
would have been much better off 
if they had taken the cash spent 
in the training of the completely 
null and void one-third of the 
total and tossed it, securely 
weighted down with bricks, into 
the East River. Four hundred mil- 
lion dollars, one hundred and 
thirty-seven million of which rep- 
resented absolute waste, is too 
much money to spend on people 
who take a notion to “try” life 
insurance, even when it is spread 
over a period of 10 years. 

And another consideration — 
aside from the unquestioned harm 
that unqualified and unambitious 
field men accomplish in their half- 
hearted efforts to make a living 
in life insurance, think of the ef- 
fect on the business mind of the 
country when there are currently 


a million misfits parading the 
lines of the industry in search of 
work. Experience? Vacuum 
cleaner, baker’s helper, this and 
that and six months as a life in- 
surance agent! The public’s re- 
action is bound to be unfavorable 
to a business that is essentially 
one of dignity and unparalleled 
worth. 

For, all too often, the life insur- 
ance profession is regarded as 
something that one drops into in- 
stead of rising to it. If the pros- 
pective agent asks himself, “Will 
they accept me as an agent?” 
rather than “Is there nothing else 
left for me to try but selling life 
insurance?” then the public will 
soon catch the new spirit and re- 
ceive the calling agent with cor- 
dial respect rather than suspicious 
reluctance. The better companies 
and agency managers are already 
moving in the direction of higher 
standards of selection. 

Companies and general agents 
everywhere are doing a great 
deal at the present time to guar- 
antee protection to the com- 
petent, full-time agent but there 
remains much yet to be done. It 
is unfortunate that the worst 
offenders in this practice, in re- 
cruiting unfit agents, will be the 
last to abandon it. The leaders 


have, individually, solved the 
problem long ago. 
Liquidity 


| Gercransigyiovon xc the depression 
years, particularly among the 
Middle Western life insurance 
companies, there was constant 
and insistent pressure in the di- 
rection of liquidity of assets. So 
large did the single word ‘liquid- 
ity” loom that it sometimes be- 
came a Frankenstein’s monster to 


company officials. “Get into a cash 
position” became something of a 
rallying cry. Here and there, 
persons who could hardly be 
called disinterested laid addition- 
al stress on life insurance port- 
folio liquidity and, inferentially at 
least, suggested that real estate 
holdings in quantity were defi- 
nitely dangerous. 

Without attempting in any 
way to minimize the company 
value of being able to lay hands 
on needed and necessary cash at 
a moment’s notice, it seems just 
possible that there has been over- 
emphasis on liquidity as a factor 
in investment management for a 
life insurance organization. It 
might even be quietly presumed 
that a few of the smaller compa- 
nies were stampeded into real 
estate sales which — in the light 
of land market developments — 
might better never have been con- 
summated. The result, in pointed 
Western instances, has been that 
companies found themselves with 
cash bank balances far in excess of 
actual requirements. Not only 
that, but such money fails of in- 
terest return and immediately 
creates the problem of “Where 
shall we put it?” 

The alliance between life in- 
surance finances and inherent 
land values has always been a 
potent force in national welfare. 
Throughout the history of the 
institution of life insurance, real 
estate investments and mortgages 
have played a major part in the 
monetary stability of the busi- 
ness. Now that the worst period 
of difficulty is over, it may be well 
sanely to survey the situation and 
the trend and—reviewing the ex- 
perience and the results— perhaps 
conclude to draw a finer line of 
demarcation between “liquidity” 
and “stability” in future times of 
stress. 
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NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





picks up the 
sold on 


This compact pocket-size booklet 
hread after a prospective agent has been 
life insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, trank and straightforward, non 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent. The author ex 
plains “the demands and exactions that our busi 

; makes of you as you enter it,’”’ and puts 
before the new agent “the obligations and responsi 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara 
tion and procedure.” Plainly, it tells what every 
new agent “must face, what he is ‘up against’” 

elling life insurance. 
is not intended to discourage the new man 
er a thorough reading should start him off in 


It 
Ratl 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It 
( un be used for the older agent who needs to be 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 


Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in 


A C O P Y peel s Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales 


earch Bureau. 
12 COPIES $5.40 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


INSURANCE FIELD 
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Reliance salesmen find a minimum 
of their selling efforts wasted, be- 
cause Reliance policies include 
forms of insurance which cover 
every personal insurance need. 
Life Insurance, both participating 
and non-participating. Accident 
Insurance. Health Insurance. In- 
surance plans for educational pur- 
poses. Insurance for mortgage re- 
tirement. Insurance plans for the 
man who wants financial indepen- 
dence. Insurance plans for the man 
who wants old age retirement. In- 
surance plans for the man who 
wants to leave his family an as- 
sured income. 


Reliance agents are able to offer 
one of the finest “named” policies 
. . . Perfect Protection ... a na- 
tionally advertised contract, com- 
bining Life, Accident and Health 
Insurance, which is frequently 
asked for by name and which has 
contributed to the success of many 
Reliance representatives. 
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